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R. HUMPHREY, in a letter on another page commenting 

on an editorial concerning the relation of the railway 
supply man and the superintendent of motive power, which was 
published in our issue of November 1, 1912, brings out clearly 
and forcibly the important part which the representatives of 
the supply interests are playing in the development of railway 
equipment. No one can deny this, and the railway officer who 
does not realize and feel grateful for such assistance would 
be hard to find. It was not our intention to detract from the 


credit which is due to the supply man, but rather to direct at- 
tention to the necessity of conserving the time of the head of 
the motive power department to as great an extent as possible. 
The railways have been severely criticized in many cases for 
not giving the motive power superintendent as much authority 
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and responsibility as it is felt that he should have 
to secure the best results. Has this not been due 
cases to the fact that he has allowed himself to be swamped 
with details and has not had the proper perspective which is 
so essential for an executive officer, particularly when the men 
and equipment under his direction are scattered over hundreds 
of miles of road, sometimes in several different states? To get 
this broad perspective he must have capable subordinates to 
whom the various details can be referred and on whose advice 
he will have to depend almost entirely in many instances. His 
most important function will be in selecting and developing 
these assistants. A time study of an average day for an aver- 
age mechanical superintendent would develop some startling 
facts as to the amount of time which must be devoted to mat- 
ters which in many cases could be investigated and followed 
up just as effectively by properly trained subordinates. It was 
not intended to suggest that the friendly relations and the spirit 
of co-operation which have existed between the supply men and 
the railway officers be cut off or weakened, but rather that 
the supply men be as considerate as possible of the time of the 
mechanical superintendents, and that the latter improve their 
organizations so that as many of the details of their work and 
as much responsibility as possible be shifted on subordinates. 





ape way the railways save money wastefully is by not 
spending enough for supervision. More detailed super- 
vision of all phases of operation is needed on most roads to 
increase efficiency, both by improving service and reducing 
its cost. For example, in no other way can the accident record 
be so effectually dealt with. Supervision, as we conceive it, 
consists in constant efforts by competent officers to familiarize 
employees with the right ways to do things and constant check- 
ing to see that employees are doing things right. The root of 
most of the evil in the service of American railways is the fail- 
ure of the managements to provide for the proper education and 
drilling of employees. Numerous investigations of accidents 
due to man failures disclose that the employees causing them 
have not been properly examined or instructed regarding the 
rules either when taken into the service or later. Accidents 
resulting from this are not the fault of the employees, but of 
the management. It is useless to say in reply that employees 
should familiarize themselves with the rules voluntarily. 
Supervision is the very essence of the function of management. 
Instruction, training, drilling must be precedent to knowledge 
and obedience on the part of employees; and the management 
that does not do them the best that is possible is deficient, in 
proportion as it falls short of this idea. It is very illogical for a 
railway management to blame or punish any shortcoming of any 
employee until it has first shown that the employee was se- 
lected with reasonable care, and has been instructed and drilled 
zealously and skilfully in the performance of the very duties 
which in the particular instance he has failed properly to per- 
form. Deficiencies in supervision are not surprising when one 
notes the comparatively small number of men employed with 
official rank and authority. The total operating expenses of the 
railways of the United States in the fiscal year 1910, the last year 
for which there are complete statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, were $1,822,630,433. Of this $1,143,725,306 
was paid out in wages and salaries. Of this latter sum only $37,- 
448,770 was for official salaries and the total number of “Gen- 
eral” and “other officers” was 14,868. In other words, only 
this many men were employed and only this sum spent to 
supervise the operation of 241,000 miles of railway, the work of 
1,684,552 employees, and the expenditure of $1,822,000,000. Of 
course, this statement is only approximately accurate. There is 
supervision of employees by other employees—of trainmen by 
conductors, of track laborers by section foremen, etc. But it 
is roughly accurate to call the compensation of officers the 
wages of supervision. Could not the number of men of official 
rank and the amount paid to them in salaries be largely in- 
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creased with resulting benefits? Would not the results of the 
increased supervision much more than offset the increase in 
the total amount of official salaries? 


THE CRISIS IN THE FIREMEN’S WAGE CONTROVERSY. 


HE need for a better federal law for the arbitration of labor 
disputes on railways could not be more strikingly and con- 
clusively demonstrated than it is by the crisis that has been 
reached in the controversy between the eastern railways and 
their firemen. Each side offers to arbitrate. Each refuses to 
arbitrate the way the other proposes. The firemen have taken 
a strike vote; and a strike may result. The interests of the 
public demand legislation forbidding a strike before arbitration, 
and prescribing a better means of arbitration than that now 
provided by the Erdman Act. 

On the merits of the controversy the railways are clearly 
right. The firemen demand arbitration under the Erdman Act. 
The arbitration board would then be composed of one rep- 
resentative of the roads, one representative of labor and an 
umpire chosen by them or by Presiding Judge Knapp of 
the Commerce Court, and Commissioner of Labor Neill. The 
result would be determined entirely by the one man who 
was umpire. The issues involved are too important to be 
settled by any one man. Any man chosen would almost 
certainly have a slight bias one way or another and would 
decide largely according to his special bias. There ought 
to be at least three umpires, so that the disinterested members 
of the board would have a chance to confer and so-that the 
slight bias of one in one way might be corrected by the slight 
bias of another in another way, and that varying talents, knowl- 
edge and experience might be brought to bear. 

As an alternative to arbitration under the Erdman Act the 
roads have offered to make a settlement on the same basis on 
which the enginemen’s controversy was settled. This would 
involve an increase in wages of about 5 per cent., and aggre- 
gating about $2,000,000 a year. The employees demand increases 
of 35 per cent., and aggregating $9,600,000 a year. If there is 
to be arbitration the railways favor a board similar to that 
which arbitrated the enginemen’s controversy and which was 
composed of one representative of the railways, one representa- 
tive of labor and five men chosen by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Presiding Judge of the Commerce Court and 
the Commissioner of Labor. Five umpires are still better than three. 

The rights of the public are paramount, and that they would 
be better protected by an arbitration board such as that which 
settled the enginemen’s controversy than by arbitration under 
the Erdman Act, seems self-evident. As the enginemen’s board 
of arbitration said: “The fundamental defect of the Erdman 
Act is that the interests of the public are not guarded by it. 
Manifestly it is advantageous to both employers and employees 
to have the railroads get a sufficient income so that they will be 
able to meet the requests of the employees for increased com- 
pensation. Advances in rates cannot be made without the con- 
sent of the proper commissions. The railroads are not only 
subject to the commissions in rates, but are subject to them 
in regard to maintaining adequate service. The employees of 
the railroads are not subject to control through commissions.” 

Mr. Carter, the head of the firemen’s brotherhood, has twitted 
the railway managers about the solicitude displayed by them 
for the interests of the public. It is significant that all of the 
expressions of solicitude for the interests of the public have 
come from the railway managers. Not one word has been ut- 
tered by Mr. Carter or any other representative of the firemen 
to indicate that they care a rap for the public. On the contrary, 
at one of the conferences between the firemen’s committee and 
the managers, Mr. Carter said, “I speak the truth when I say 
that’ railroad employees are anxious that our little private 
troubles should not result in injury to both of us. This pub- 
lic that you are talking about sometimes had best not know our 
troubles.” This statement is on a par with the announcement 
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made by Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, when the enginemen’s controversy was 
pending, that it was time the public should be taught a lesson. 

When men are so anxious to avoid publicity regarding mat- 
ters in which the public is vitally concerned they are evidently 
trying to conceal something that the public ought to know. 
The attitude assumed by the employees in this controversy, and 
the publicity that the railway managers have given to the facts 
regarding it, have been hardly second, as influences for edu- 
cating public opinion regarding the railway labor situation, to 
the report made by the enginemen’s arbitration board. 

In the meantime, it is to be hoped that some means will be 
found of averting a strike. A strike would be a public calamity, 
and if it lasted long it very likely would be the last serious 
strike among railway train employees in the United States. 
This public from which Mr. Carter wants railways and their 
employees to keep the facts about their little private affairs 
would take hold of the situation in a way that would teach a 
lasting lesson to both sides. Mr. Carter talks about the consti- 
tutional liberty of railway employees. If any class in this coun- 
try has a constitutional liberty to injure the public and abuses 
it, that liberty will soon be curtailed. Constitutions exist to pro- 
tect the rights of the public, not to protect special classes in the 
right to injure the public. 


HEAD-ON COLLISION BETWEEN MUCKRAKERS. 


ann is a magazine consecrated to the gentle art 

of muckraking. In its issue for February it prints two 
articles in which railway transportation in the United States 
is discussed. One is entitled “Revolution,” and is by our old 
friend, the president of the Ananias Club, Charles Edward 
Russell. Mr. Russell discusses railway accidents. The other 
article is entitled “Our Imitation Parcels Post,” and is by 
Ellis O. Jones. His special grievance is that the parcel post 
law provides for a zone system of rates instead of for a flat 
rate. The reader who wishes to learn just how good and 
how bad our railways are is commended to these two articles. 
We publish below in parallel columns some of the useful in- 
formation that they give. The italics are ours: 





Mr. RusseLtt on RartLtway 
EFFICIENCY, 

What is the trouble with the rail- 
road system? Why, after about 
sixty years of scientific looting it 
has broken down; that is all. Why 
do we have all these frightful acci- 


Mr. Jones on RAILWAY 
EFFICIENCY. 


While transportation facilities in 
the meantime have everywhere be- 
come more and more highly devel- 
oped and simplified; while with im- 
proved methods and improved equip- 


dents on our railways? Same rea- 
son; that is all. The old machine is 
physically unable to do the work. 


ments and improved roadbeds, the 
cost of carrying goods and people 
has decreased; while every indica- 
tion and every consideration of pub- 
lic expediency has favored a lower- 
ing of our parcels post rate and an 
increase of our weight limit; never- 
theless the interests have kept us 
from moving either hand or foot 
until this moment. 


The foregoing illustrates the regard for facts shown by our 


muckraking friends. When they are discussing rates the 
economy and efficiency of our railways has so increased that 
they could operate for rates half as high as they get now. 
When they are discussing operation the efficiency with which 
it is conducted has degenerated until every person who gets 
on a train takes his life in his hands. 

Mr. Russell shows great concern lest people think he is not 
telling the truth. He says that when statements such as his are 
made the “pen valets” of the railways jump up and shout “liar.” 
Doubtless he has in mind the fact that several months ago the 
Railway Age Gazette reviewed another article on accidents 
written by him and proved him a falsifier on several counts. 
(Railway Age Gazette, December 8, 1911; January 19, 1912; 
March 8, 1912.) He said, for example, that an efficient auto- 
matic train stop device was in use on the New Zealand rail- 
ways. We showed no such device was in use. He said he 
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had got certain information regarding block signaling on the 
railways of the United States from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. We published a letter from Judson C. Clements, 
then chairman of the commission, saying that Mr. Russell had 
not got the information from the commission, and furthermore 
that it was not correct. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Mr. Russell fears somebody will question his veracity. 

We might show that his article in Pearson’s is an example 
of falsification by suppression. He has gone through the ac- 
cident reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
picked out those regarding accidents resulting from defects of 
railway plants, and. ignores those regarding accidents due to 
man failures. He then concludes that practically all accidents 
are due to defects of the plants. . The incorrectness of this 
conclusion is shown by the following statement in the annual 
report of the commission for 1912: 

“The most disquieting and perplexing feature in the problem 
of accident prevention is the large proportion of train accidents 
caused by dereliction of duty by the employees involved. By 
far the greatest number of our serious train accidents are due 
to the failure of some responsible employee to perform an 
essential duty at a critical time. The seriousness of this prob- 
lem is indicated by the fact that of the 81 accidents investigated 
up to September 1, 52, or more than 63 per cent. of the whole 
number, were caused by mistakes on the part of employees. 
These 52 accidents comprise 48 of the 49 collisions investigated, 
and 4 of the 31 derailments. They caused the death of 248 
persons and the injury of 1,309 persons. Of the 48 collisions 
caused by errors of employees 33 occurred on roads operated 
under the train-order system and 15 occurred under the block 
system.” 

However, in this instance it is not necessary for the Rail- 
way Age Gazette to put Mr. Russell back in the Ananias Club. 
His coadjutor, Mr. Jones, has saved us the trouble. 





AIR BRAKE HOSE. 


NVESTIGATION of the troubles with air brake hose shows 

a general agreement that the present situation is serious, but 
it also shows a difference of opinion as to the causes and proper 
remedy. On the one hand are those who claim that so large 
a proportion of the failures are due to mishandling and me- 
chanical injury that it does not pay to purchase a high grade 
hose. On the other side are those who claim that the failures 
due to poor material predominate and that a better grade of 
hose, even at a higher price, should be used. The specification 
under which air brake hose is now purchased by most roads 
was prepared and adopted by the M. C. B. Association in 
1905—eight years ago—and except for a change in the label it 
is still in its original form. During this time there has been 
an enormous increase in the demand for rubber products, ac- 
companied by an influx of high grade rubber and rubber sub- 
stitutes, which, combined with the increased knowledge of the 
manufacturer as to the qualities of the substitutes and of 
changes in manufacture, has permitted the production of a hose 
which will meet the requirements of the M. C. B. specification 
when new, but by no means possesses the durability of the hose 
it was intended to insure. 

A revised specification will probably be submitted to letter 
ballot following the next annual convention of the M. C. B. 
Association, and the question arises whether this specification 
should be revised so as to insure a hose which will better 
withstand mechanical injury, but that can be purchased without 
any considerable increase in the present average price, or 
whether it should insure a hose of much better quality which 
will not rapidly deteriorate after being put in service and that 
will probably require the payment of a considerably higher 
price. The answer to this question depends on accurate in- 
formation as to the causes of air brake hose failures. If, as is 
shown by the records of a number of roads, mechanical in- 
juries are the principal causes for removal, it will not pay to 
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so revise the specification as to materially increase the cost. If, 
on the other hand, porosity, bursting and cracks are the chief 
troubles, it will be the duty of the association to require the 
use of a better and more expensive hose. 

There is no doubt but what the fittings, especially the nipple, 
the method commonly used for applying them and the practice 
of uncoupling cars without also uncoupling the hose, are re- 
sponsible for a large proportion of the failures and that more 
careful attention tending to the correction of these features 
would do much to reduce the damage. Records maintained by 
a number of roads show these features to be responsible for 
upward of 50 per cent. of the removals, and it is these roads 
that hesitate in advising the purchase of a more expensive 
hose. On the other hand, however, a recent test, most carefully 
made and covering over 22,000 pieces of removed air brake 
hose, showed that about 82 per cent. were porous and that 
the porosity was not localized, but appeared at various points 
or throughout the whole tube. If these results represent the 
general condition, or anywhere near the general condition, all 
doubt as to the necessity of a better material is removed. 
Bursted hose is the cause of a considerable proportion of the 
removals, and while this may in some cases be indirectly the 
result of mishandling or other user’s fault, it is generally be- 
lieved to be due to poor material. The present average life 
of air brake hose will not exceed one year, and probably will 
be closer to ten months. The life of hose under former con- 
ditions and when a better Quality of material was used, ran 
from two to three years. One railway company is seriously 
considering the issuing of instructions to its purchasing agent 
forbidding him to purchase any air brake hose for its loco- 
motives or passenger cars which is quoted at less than 60 
cents a foot. Investigation and experience have shown that 
satisfactory hose cannot be*purchased under this price. Sev- 
eral other companies are purchasing hose to their own specifi- 
cation, which is more rigid than those of the M. C. B. Asso- 
ciation, and are finding it possible to obtain a much more 
satisfactory hose, although in every case its cost is greater. 

All of this would indicate that the new specification should 
be drawn so as to insure a better quality of material, a more 
carefully made product and the production of an air brake hose 
which so far as the quality of the material is concerned will 
have a probable life of over two years. This should be done 
irrespective of the price. Porosity in most cases is probably 
due to minute holes in the inner tube. The present specifica- 
tions call for three hand made calenders forming the inner 
tube, but it is very doubtful if this requirement is followed to 
any great extent and most hose now in use has a single ma- 
chine squirted innér tube. The suggestion that the center 
calender be made of different color would correct this diffi- 
culty and largely overcome the porosity if the hose is properly 
inspected. Such a requirement should be included in the speci- 
fication.. Even three hand made calenders, however, will not 
insure a satisfactory inner tube unless the quality of the ma- 
terial is better than that usually furnished. It has been sug- 
gested that a tensile strength requirement be inserted in the 
new specification, and this would probably go a long way 
toward insuring good material. Such a requirement should, 
however, also cover the outer,covering and have maximum and 
minimum limits in both cases. In the same connection the 
stretching test should be so formulated as to also assist in pre- 
venting the introduction of rubber substitutes, or of under- 
cured and low grade rubber. 

In addition to insuring a good quality of material and work- 
manship in the hose itself, the association would do well to 
consider the fittings, and a standard nipple, properly designed, 
will greatly assist in reducing the number of condemned hose 
as a result of kinking. Experiments made with different forms 
of nipples have indicated that the present customary design may 
be greatly improved. In the same connection instructions as to 
the proper method of applying the fittings to the hose could be 
adopted as recommended practice. The usual way of forcing 
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the fittings in the hose by a powerful air cylinder is a great 
time saver, but often proves expensive in the end. Not infre- 
quently the hose would be condemned before being applied to 
the car if it were possible to make an inspection of the inner 
tube. 

Another feature that needs improvement is in applying the 
hose to the car. If the faces of the couplings are both in a 
true vertical plane they will pull apart with little damage to 
the hose, but if the nipple is turned too far the couplings will 
bind and a severe tension is put on a twisted hose. 

Taking everything into consideration it would seem possible 
to greatly reduce the hose failures, with their often expensive 
results, but that the original cost will be greater, although the 
net result will be profitable. It is the duty of the committee 
revising the specifications to make recommendations leading to 
the maximum benefit with the minimum increased cost. 





THE UNION PACIFIC-SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
DISSOLUTION. 


HEN the decision of the Supreme Court in the Union Pa- 
cific-Southern Pacilic merger case was rendered it was 

quite generally criticised on the ground that it would have littie 
tendency to further the ends sought by the government, viz., to in- 
crease competition. Many of these criticisms were based on a wrong 
premise. It was assumed that, as the case directly involved only the 
consolidation of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific, which 
owned the Central Pacific, the effect would be merely to sep- 
arate the Union Pacific system and the Southern Pacific, includ- 
ing the Central Pacific. The court indicated, however, that 
there would be no objection to the Union Pacific retaining the 
Central Pacific. This was made the basis of a contention by At- 
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torney General Wickersham that the Union Pacific must retain 
the Central Pacific. Mr. Wickersham has won on this point. 
This changes the aspect of the entire matter. 

The Union Pacific, with the possession of the Central Pacific, 
reaches San Francisco and gets into the heart of northern Cali- 
fornia. One of the Central Pacific’s lines reaches as far south 
as Fresno. The Union Pacific also keeps its half interest in the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, which gives it a line from 
Salt Lake City to Los Angeles. It is announced that the Central 
Pacific will have a complete staff of general officers in San 
Francisco. The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake has most 
of its general offices in Los Angeles. The Union Pacific also re- 
tains control of the Oregon Short Line and the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co., by which it reaches points 
throughout the Northwest, including Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 
and Spokane. By means of a 99-year lease the Southern Pacific 
gets that portion of the Central Pacific lines which constitutes a 
part of its line from San Francisco to Portland. The Southern 
Pacific also has trackage rights over the Northern Pacific’s line 
from Portland to Puget Sound, and steamship lines between Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and the north Pacific coast. 

There seems to be no doubt that the dissolution of financial 
control of the two systems is complete. The consequence is 
that they become active competitors for business all along the 
Pacific coast. This competition does not seem likely to materially 
Active competition in rates can hardly exist under 
the present laws regulating them. It does look as if there would 
result an increase in competition in service. The change in the 
situation in California is most marked. Formerly there were 
constant complaints that the Southern Pacific had a monopoly in 
California. With the Southern Pacific now covering the state 
with a network of lines; with the Santa Fe especially strong in 


affect rates. 
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southern California and also reaching to San Francisco; with the 
Western Pacific reaching across the State to San Francisco; and 
with the Union Pacific by its controlled lines reaching Los An- 
geles and San Francisco and tapping some of the richest parts of 
the State, the complaint about monopoly can hardly any longer be 
made. , 

The struggle for business that will result between the Union 
Pacific lines and the Southern Pacific will be extremely interest- 
ing; and will not affect them alone. The Southern Pacific will 
strive to route as much California traffic southward and thence 
eastward over its lines to El Paso and New Orleans as practica- 
ble. In order to get its share of business to and from Chicago, 
it must have a strong connection to Chicago, and it must also 
strive to keep the territory it occupies from being invaded by 
still other lines. It seems likely to result that the Southern Pa- 
cific and Rock Island will draw more closely together. They 
already handle a good deal of traffic in connection with each other 
through the El Paso gateway. The El Paso & Southwestern has 
extended its line via El] Paso to Tucson, and it is reported that 
it plans to go on to the Coast. The Southwestern connects with 
the Rock Island at Tucumcari, the Rock Island operating over 
tracks leased from it from Tucumcari to Santa Rosa, and the 
Southwestern handling through passenger trains from there to 
El Paso to the connection with the Southern Pacific. If the 
El Paso & Southwestern should extend to the Coast, the Rock 
Island, of coursé, could choose whether it would later work with 
the Southern Pacific or the Southwestern. In these circum- 
stances, it would seem, as already indicated, that the Southern 
Pacific would be disposed to cultivate closer relations with the 
Rock Island. On the other hand, the Southern Pacific owns 
lines from El Paso to New Orleans and a steamship line from 
New Orleans to New York, whose interests it must protect. The 
Southern Pacific heretofore has delivered a good deal of business 
from California to the Union Pacific at Ogden. Naturally, it 
will strive in the future to take this business to El Paso at least, 
and to take as much of it as it can, while protecting its other in- 
terests, by way of its lines to New Orleans and its steamship 
lines to New York. 

Heretofore, the Union Pacific has not been an originating car- 
rier for California business. It now becomes a great originating 
carrier for that business, as it already was for business from the 
north Pacific coast.’ Its own lines extend only as far east as 
Omaha and Kansas City. It practically controls the Illinois Cen- 
tral, with a line from Omaha to Chicago, but it has heretofore 
handled most of its through business in connection with the Chi- 
cago & North Western, although it has also handled a large 
amount in connection with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
It has some through train service to St. Louis in connection with 
the Wabash. As the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul now has 
its own line to Puget Sound, and routes its own north Pacific 
coast business over its own line, it would seem that the relations 
between the Union Pacific and the North Western, which, hav- 
ing no line to the northwest, naturally would deliver more busi- 
ness to the Union Pacific for that territory, would grow closer 
rather than otherwise. The Rock Island has a line to St. Louis; 
the Southern Pacific has a traffic arrangement with the Frisco 
lines for handling business to and from St. Louis. It is an in- 
teresting question whether the Southern Pacific will work with 
the Frisco or the Rock Island in handling business to or from St. 
Louis. The probabilities seem to favor it working with the Rock 
Island to Chicago and the Frisco lines to St. Louis. Likewise, 
the probabilities seem to favor the Union Pacific working more 
closely with the Wabash in the handling of St. Louis business. 

While what we have said in regard to the results of the disso- 
lution of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific is partly theoret- 
ical, it is plain that the way the dissolution has been carried out 
will make it necessary to draw a new map of the railway situa- 
tion and the routes of traffic in the western half of the United 
States. Whether the railways as a whole, and the public as a 
whole, will benefit is conjectural. That some roads and some 
communities will benefit and that others will be hurt, seems 
quite likely. Experienced railway men differ so widely as to 
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who will be helped and who hurt that we hesitate to make any 
conjectures on our own account. The probability seems to be 
that as between the railways themselves, who will ultimately be 
hurt and who helped will depend on which have the more skill- 
ful traffic departments and the more efficient operating depart- 
ments. The railways directly concerned are most of them effi- 
ciently operated. Perhaps the competition will stimulate all of 
them to greater efficiency. It would seem, however, that one of 
the immediate effects will be to increase the cost of operation in 
the territory directly affected. 


NEW BOOKS. 





A Treutise on Cement Specifications, By Jerome Cochran. Cloth bound, 
6 in. x 9 in., 191 pages, 7 illustrations. D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York. Price $1.00. 

While the author recognizes in his preface the impossibility of 
drawing specifications for cement which will be applicable to 
all classes of work and under all conditions, he has tried to 
make the presentation of the subject more complete than has 
ever before been attempted. The specifications proper cover 76 
pages and include clauses on general conditions governing the 
use of cement, furnishing it to the contractor, purchasing it 
from manufacturers, delivering and storing it, inspecting and 
testing, testing requirements, methods of testing, and significance 
of tests. In addition to the specifications there are chapters 
on methods of mechanical analyses of Portland cement, bibli- 
ography of specifications for cement and bibliography of for- 
eign cement specifications. The work is intended as a guide 
to students and young engineers in the preparation of specifica- 
tions, and the aim has been to make this set consistent and in 
conformity with modern practice. 


An Extension of the Dewey Decimal System of Classification Applied to the 


Engineering Industries. By L. P. 
Bulletin No. 9 (revised edition). 
Experiment Station. 


3reckenridge and G. A. Goodenough. 
University of Illinois Engineering 
Size 6 in. x 9 in., 117 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
The filing and classification of engineering data has become a 
matter of much importance, and this bulletin was prepared for 
use as a guide in carrying out such work. Bulletin No. 9 was 
originally issued in 1606, and the demand was so great that a 
second edition was printed and distributed, 20,000 copies in all 
having been sent out. The demand for the bulletin having 
continued, the revised bulletin has been prepared with a num- 
ber of changes and extensions presenting subdivisions of sub- 
jects in such detail as to constitute a complete classification 
for most industries, even though they are highly specialized. 
This revision has been made in accordance with the 1911 edition 
of “Decimal Classification,” by Melvil Dewey. The experiment 
station is unable to make this revised bulletin subject to 
gratuitous distribution and a charge of 50 cents is made for 
copies postpaid. 


Proceedings of the American Society for Testing Materials and Year Book. 
Cloth bound, 6 in. x 9 in., 600 pages. 
for Testing Materials, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Published by American Society 
Price, $5. 
This volume contains the proceedings of the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of this important organization, held in New York on March 
28-29, 1912. These proceedings consist mainly in the revision of 
specifications adopted previously by this association. In the year 
book are given the charter, by-laws of the association and list of 
members. It also contains all the standard specifications, some 
54 in number, which have been adopted by the association up to 
this time. These specifications include such subjects as Bessemer 
and open hearth steel rails, structural steel for bridges; engine, 
tender and car wheels, steel axles, locomotive cylinders, cast and 
wrought iron, cement, structural timber and yellow pine and 
trestle timbers. In addition seven sets of specifications adopted 


by other associations are published as information, including the 
specifications for rails and steel railway bridges of the American 
Railway Engineering Association and the specifications for rails 
of the American Steel Manufacturers, the Manufacturers’ Stand- 
ard Practice and the United States Steel Products Company. 








Letters to the Editor, 





RAILWAY OFFICERS AND RAILWAY SUPPLY MEN. 


PittspurGH, Pa., January 20, 1913. 
To THE EpiIToR OF THE RAILwAy AGE GAZETTE: 


An editorial which appeared in your issue of November 1, 
1912, page 822, with reference to the relations between railway 
officers and the representatives. of railway supply houses only 
recently came to my attention, but discloses an attitude so 
fundamentally in error that I feel compelled to reply, not be- 
cause | am now interested in the business of selling certain 
equipment to the railroads, but as a matter of simple justice to 
both parties involved in this discussion. 

This editorial, among other things, quotes the criticism of 
a “foreign railway officer” during a recent visit to this country, 
who was “very much surprised at the great amount of time 
which the heads of the mechanical department give to receiving 
railway supply men,” to which you add the following astonish- 
ing comment: “When we consider the tremendous responsibil- 
ity which rests upon the average motive power department 
superintendent and the need for greater efficiency in that de- 
partment, it seems a shame that his time should be taken up 
in listening to the salesmen’s arguments as to the merits of 
the various devices used on cars and locomotives, or in the 
shop,” etc. 

As a matter of fact, the criticism of the foreign railway 
officer mentioned is so out of line with what I know to be the 
judgment of the great majority of railroad officials and involves 
so glaring a misconception, based on the idea that the railroad 
supply representative has all to get and nothing to give, that 
| am exceedingly surprised to observe the seal of your ap- 
proval placed upon the suggestions made. | am convinced not 
merély from my own experience of many years as a railroad 
man, and particularly as a motive power officer, but through 
perhaps unusual opportunities for observation during that pe- 
riod that there is no single factor which can be made of greater 
practical value and- material assistance to railway mechanical, 
operating and executive officers than the co-operation and ac- 
tive interest of the representatives of railway supply manufac- 
turing concerns in connection with the numberless ‘important 
and far reaching problems that are incident to railroad oper- 
ations. This co-operation and assistance is of greater value 
to the railroad companies today than it ever has been before, 
largely by reason of the specialization and highly scientific 
and technical development taking place in every art and in- 
dustry. Tle reasons for this relationship and interdependence 
cre both sound and substantial: First, the business of the rail- 
roads is primarily—I had almost said exclusively—transporta- 
tion; that is, the handling of freight and passenger traffic, 
which business has now assumed stupendous proportions. 
Second, the business of the “supply man,” so called, is to study 
railroad conditions as they exist, to originate product or devices 
to meet real needs as they develop, and to show the railroad 
man how and why a particular product, apparatus, or equipment 
meets a real need to the profit or betterment of the railroad. 

While there are exceptions, of course, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the representatives of practically all reliable railway 
supply houses are not merely “salesmen” in the narrow sense 
of that term as used in your editorial, but experts, educated in 
their respective lines far beyond what would be possible for any 
busy railroad official. In other words, the supply man is able 
to bring to the railroad official not only a different angle of 
view but a wealth of data and experience along the line of the 
specific railroad problem in which he is particularly interested. 
Whether it happens that apparatus is purchased from such sup- 
ply man or otherwise, the opportunity is afforded the railroad 
man to acquire pertinent and valuable information which, in the 
nature of things, he cannot originate for himself through such 
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imperfect media as correspondence, the technical press, or in- 
dividual research; yet in a brief, time-saving interview with 
the supply man he may secure such practical (and profitable) 
familiarity with any given subject as would be impossible to ob- 
tain otherwise. Such knowledge cannot fail to be of assistance 
to him in practical railroad methods, and increased railroad 
efficiency as well as broadening his own capacity to handle rail- 
road problems. The present tendency of the times is more 
than ever before -in the direction of placing in the field thor- 
oughly trained experts in each particular business, and compe- 
tition is very largely coming to be based upon the broad as- 
sistance and co-operation which the supply man can render 
along lines related to, but outside of the mere selling of a par- 
ticular product or equipment. 

Now a word in regard to the railroad official himself: There 
are, of course, exceptions here also; but my personal experi- 
ence, first as a railroad man, and second as a supply man, leads 
me to affirm that as a rule the most wide awake, enterprising 
and progressive railroad officials today welcome the representa- 
tives of the supply houses because they thoroughly appreciate 
the supply man as an ally and a co-laborer who can assist ma- 
terially in yet larger results in the field of transportation, and 
not at all as useless pests created to make the lives of railroad 
men miserable, as might be inferred from your editorial. In 
any event, the railroad man is always the arbiter of the situ- 
ation and may regulate interviews with supply men as _ best 
suits his time and convenience, by reason of which fact alone 
your editorial largely loses its force. 

In brief, I wish to record my sincere testimony to the fact 
that the vast majority of railroad officials with whom I have 
come in contact are always ready to consider facts and more 
than willing to listen to and act upon suggestions in the direc- 
tion of improvement. On the other hand, my experience is 
that railway supply representatives are normally considerate, 
patient, painstaking, and capable of rendering the railroads a 
large and valuable service because of their being thoroughly in- 
formed and interested in their product and its application to 
conditions directly affected thereby. 

I feel very strongly, therefore, that, whatever the conditions 
may be abroad, the “foreign railway officer” quoted, entirely 
missed the point with reference to the contact of supply men 
with our railway officials on this side and the fairer and gen- 
erally accepted view, as I have found it, is that the wonderful 
railroad transportation facilities now available in this country 
are the result of united effort, viz., the splendid judgment, 
courage, foresight, and executive capacity of the railroad man, 
with the technical knowledge, invention, and development along 
a hundred different lines on the part of the supply man; and 
lacking which unity no such progress as has been made would 
have been possible. A. L. Humpurey, 

Vice-President and General Manager, Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 


New LIne ror CHILE.—The Osorno to Pverto Montt Railway, 
the port of the latter name being the present terminus of the 
Longitudinal Railway, has recently been opened to public traffic. 
In 1906 the President of Chile was authorized to contract for the 
construction of this railway for a sum not exceeding $4,380,000. 
In 1907 a bid was made for this construction, within a period of 
five years, and on September 26 of that year work was com- 
menced on the line. An additional sum of $162,360 appropriated 
by the government for inspection and expropriations of land 
makes the total cost of the line $4,542,360. The gage of the rail- 
way is 5 ft. 6 in., and the roadbed, which is a continuation of the 
central system, is 78 miles long and has 10 miles of switches. 
There are five stations between Osorno and Puerto Montt, 18 
bridges and 160 culverts. The minimum curve of this railway 
has a radius of 325 yds., and the maximum grade is 1% per cent. 
The 12 acres of land at Puerto Montt on which the station and 
yards of the railway are situated were reclaimed from the sea. 
A driveway 1,190 yds. long is being constructed at Puerto Montt. 





THE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK. 


The New Outbound Station was Placed in Service on Sunday, 
Feb. 2. Description of Details of This Important Structure. 











The completion of the outbound station, the largest unit 
in the Grand Central Terminal project of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroads in New York, announced in the news col- 
umns of the Railway Age Gazette last week, marks an import- 
ant step in the development of large passenger stations in this 
country. This project embodies a number of unusual and very 
interesting conditions. In the first place, the investment fea- 


the site of the old one and provision had to be made to ac- 
commodate the heavy traffic of both the New York Central 
& Hudson River and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford at all times without delay. This traffic reached as many 
as 42 movements per hour at certain periods of the day and 
this had to be handled on only two tracks between Fiftieth 
and Fifty-sixth streets for several months. A new feature in 
the design of the station itself is the introduction of ramps 
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Looking West. 


Stairs Lead Up to the Side Street and to the Gallery at the Right. 





Four-faced Clock in Center of Room, Lighted from Within. 


Passage at Left of Stairs Leads to Interborough Subway, on Same Level. 
Main Concourse, Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


‘ure has been carefully considered in the design of the entire 
ierminal. The substitution of electricity for steam has per- 
mitted the utilization of the air rights for commercial pur- 
poses by the construction of additional facilities above the 
tracks, a portion of which will be leased to private parties. 
The revenue from these tenants will materially reduce the 
ixed charges on the entire terminal. This is the first develop- 
ment of this principle which permits the location of terminals 
in the heart of cities without involving the almost prohibitive 
outlay otherwise required. The construction work itself was 
made unusually difficult as the new building is located on 


or inclines to replace stairways in all main thoroughfares, 
while the separation of through and local traffic on different 
levels is unusual. 

An inbound station will also be constructed immediately 
west of the outbound station to further divide the traffic be- 
tween inbound and outbound business. The excavation is 
now nearly completed for this inbound station, which will be 
200 ft. by 150 ft. in size, exclusive of a cab-stand 190 ft. by 
45 ft. It is expected that this building will be ready for use 
about January 1, 1914. The general construction features of 
the entire project, outside of the station building proper, were 
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described in the Railway Age Gazette of November 22, 1912, 
page 981, and the interlocking machines May 12, 1911, page 
1115. This article will be devoted to the station building. 


GENERAL FEATURES. 


The outbound building faces on Forty-second street be- 
tween Vanderbilt avenue and Depew place, and extends north 
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site Park avenue is set off by three high arched windows, 
surrounded by massive pillars and surmounted by a large 
statuary group. Similar, though less elaborate arches face on 
Depew place and Vanderbilt avenue opposite Forty-third 
street. 

Constructed coincident with, and an essential part of the 
station, is a new elevated roadway or street which starts at 











Looking East; Forty-second Street 


on the Right; Concourse on the Left. 


Main Waiting Room, Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


to Forty-fifth street. It is 673 ft. long by 301 ft. wide and 
seven stories high at present, although provisions are made 
for 13 stories additional in the future. The base and lower 
portion of the structure are of Stony Creek granite with 
Bedford limestone above. The style of architecture adopted 
resembles somewhat the Doric motif and more directly the 
Tuscan, modified to some extent by the French Renaissance. 
The front of the station facing on Forty-second street oppo- 


Fortieth street and Park avenue, crosses over Forty-second 
street and divides, passing around both sides of the building 
and coming down to the grade of the present street at Forty- 
fifth street, opening a new avenue for vehicle traffic north and 
south and relieving the congestion on Lexington and Madison 
avenues. That portion of the roadway parallel to 42d 
street, in front of the station, will be 50 ft. wide and will be 
protected on the outside by an ornamental stone balustrade. 




















Fesruary 14, 1913. 


Cork insulation under the roadway will prevent disturbance 
to the stores which are located under this driveway on the 
level of Forty-second street. The westerly driveway is a 


public thoroughfare for traffic not necessarily destined to the 
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entrances, at which most of the passengers will enter, lead di- 
rectly to the express and suburban concourses by separate 
ramps, while the third entrance leads through the main wait- 
ing room to the express concourse. Other entrances are 




















Information Bureau in Center Is Immediately Below the Bureau on Upper Level. 
Lower Concourse; Looking West. 


station and will also provide access to the cab-stand in the 
station and to the baggage and mail facilities. That portion 
of the roadway south of the north line of Forty-second 
street is still uncompleted. 

The three main entrances for foot passengers are located 





provided at Forty-third street on Depew place and Vander- 
bilt avenue, the former entering the main concourse directly, 
and the latter by way of the gallery. Two cab entrances are 
provided, one on Vanderbilt avenue and Forty-third street 
under the overhead driveway, for the use of passengers with- 








Lower Concourse; Ticket-Office Windows and Ramp to Subway and Street. 


on Forty-second street, one at the southeast corner of the 
building at Depew place, one at the southwest corner at Van- 
derbilt avenue and the third at the centre of the Forty-second 
street side directly opposite Park avenue. The two corner 





out baggage, and the other immediately north of the main 
concourse and adjacent to the baggage room, for passengers 
with baggage. Passengers from either of these cab-stands 
will enter the station on the gallery surrounding the main 
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concourse and can descend to the main floor either by ele- 
vators or by a broad stairway at the west end of the con- 
tourse. 

As the waiting room, concourses and platforms are all on 
lifferent levels and all below the street level, an elaborate 
system of ramps was required. Temporary ramps in service 
during the early construction periods were arranged at dif- 
ferent grades and the results carefully watched. From the 
experience gained here a maximum grade for the permanent 
amps of 10 per cent. was established which was exceeded 
in only three instances where an 11 per cent. grade was re- 
quired. Stairways are only used in auxiliary passageways 
where the amount of traffic is light. 


THE MAIN FLOOR. 


As about 80 per cent. of the people arriving at, or depart- 
mg from the terminal use the subway, the elevation of the 
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information bureaus, baggage and parcel rooms, telegraph 
offices, etc. This concourse is 287 ft. long, 120 ft. wide and 
125 ft. high to the center of the arched roof, with a further 
extension under the gallery on the east end of 55 ft. and under 
the gallery and street on the west end of 105 ft. This con- 
course is finished in Botticino marble and buff tinted stone. 
The three large arched windows facing on Depew place and 
on Vanderbilt avenue opposite 43d street form the ends of the 
concourse. It is lighted at night by chandeliers in the gal- 
leries on the north side and ends and by concealed lights along 
the arched ceiling. No seats will be placed in this area. 

The arched ceiling of the main concourse is painted turquoise 
blue. It presents a view of a section of the heavens as seen 
during the months from October to March, or from Aquarius 
to Cancer. Sweeping across the ceiling from east to west are 
two broad bands of gold, representing the Ecliptic and the 
Equator. The figures and signs, in their relation to one an- 
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Plan of Street and Baggage Room Floor Level; Grand Central Terminal. 


main concourse floor on the express level was made prac- 
tically the same as that of the mezzanine or ticket office floor 
of the subway and the other floors have been arranged ac- 
cordingly. Direct entrance has been provided from the sub- 
way to the concourse without passing through the waiting 
room so that with the exception of passengers entering the 
station through the center entrance on Forty-second street, 
no one need go to the waiting room unless actually waiting 
for a train. 

The most prominent feature of the new station is the main 
concourse where all the facilities are provided for making the 
necessary arrangements for travel, including ticket offices, 


other and to the Ecliptic and Equator are shown as nearly as 
possible in astronomically correct arrangement and extend on 
a segment of a circle across the entire ceiling. The signs of 
the Zodiac in progression are Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini and Cancer. Besides the signs of the Zodiac, there are 
depicted certain familiar constellations, among them being 
Orion, Pegasus, Musca and Triangulae. The signs and con- 
stellations are drawn on the blue field in gold outline and 
modeled delicately with a stipple of tiny stars. The great 
stars which mark the signs and constellations, 63 of them, are 
illuminated. From Rigel, the star marking the toe of Orion, 
or the Hunter, to Propus, marking the tip of his club, there is 
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Fepruary 14, 1913. 


an expanse of 40 ft. The other constellations are on a sim- room and those for the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
ilarly large scale. The milky way, composed as it is of my- east of this entrance. Under the balcony at the east end of 
riads of tiny stars, is represented running across the ceiling the room is located the baggage checking room where the 
from southwest to northeast. claim checks received at the inner cab-stand are exchanged for 

The various facilities required by a traveler are arranged the regular baggage checks. Pneumatic tubes connect this 
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Plan of Express Floor Level. 


in the order of his usual preparations. Directly in the center office with the main baggage room. Directly back of this aré 
of the concourse is located the information booth, octagonal situated the telephone booths, while to one side are the 
in shape, and surmounted by a large clock with four faces so telegraph offices, a postoffice and an express office. Under 
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Plan of Suburban Floor Level. 


that it is visible from all portions of the concourse. Forty- the stairway leading from the gallery at the opposite end of 
eight ticket windows are arranged along the south side in’ the room is found the parcel room. Drinking fountains are 
two groups, those for the New York Central & Hudson River installed in each of the four corners of the concourse. On 
being located west of the central entrance into the waiting the north side of the room, directly opposite the ticket win- 
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dows, are the gates and indicators leading to the trains. Be- 
yond these gates is a narrow concourse and short ramps 
leading to the platforms three feet below the level of the 
concourse and even with that of the car floors. 

The main waiting room is situated between 42d street and 
the main concourse, the center entrance to the station lead- 
ing directly into the waiting room and through this to the main 
concourse. It is 3% ft. below the level of Forty-second street 
and 3 ft. 9 in. above the main concourse, connecting with both 
by ramps. This room is 65 ft. x 205 ft. in size, is provided with 
artistic beamed ceilings and is finished in buff stone and marble. 
It is lighted by five large electroliers suspended from the cen- 
ters of large panels in the ceiling. Directly connected with this 
are the men’s and women’s waiting rooms, lavatories and toilets, 
while a stairway leads from this floor to the restaurant directly 
beneath. The women’s waiting room is finished in quartered 
oak and is provided with a telephone room, hair-dressing par- 
lors and shoe shining shop. Convenient to the men’s or smok- 
ing room are a barber shop, baths and private dressing rooms. 
Several private barber shops are also provided so that an in- 
coming traveler can reserve one ahead by telegraph, thus in- 
suring immediate attention upon arrival. 


THE SUBURBAN LEVEL. 


Directly below the main concourse and similar to it in general 
details, is the suburban concourse. It is reached by ramps from 
the two main corner entrances and by a broad ramp from the 
subway. The latter is one of the most beautiful features of the 
station. It is a marble corridor 40 ft. wide between the main 
concourse and the waiting room and, opening above into these 
rooms, it presents a very pleasing effect, flanked as it is by 
large columns. This concourse is lighted by five large electro- 
liers suspended by heavy bronze chains. 

An information booth similar to that on the main floor is 
placed in the center of this concourse. Ticket offices for both 
roads are placed directly below those on the express level and 
are connected by small circular stairways enabling ticket sell- 
ers to go quickly from one floor to another as the business de- 
mands. Likewise, the baggage checking room is located di- 
rectly below that on the express level and the parcel room on 
the suburban concourse is connected with that on the upper 
floor by a “dumb waiter,” enabling a passenger to present his 
check for a parcel on either floor, as desired. The train gates 
open out on the north side of the concourse as on the upper 
floor. 

A restaurant and a lunch room are located on the suburban 
concourse directly below the main waiting room, being divided 
by a heavy bronze grating with glass lights. The ceiling in this 
room is made up of a series of Gustavino arches of cream- 
colored tile giving a very attractive grotto-like effect. Access 
to this is had directly from the suburban concourse or by a 
stairway from the waiting room. Adjoining the east end of this 
restaurant will be a women’s rest room, and at the opposite end 
will be a bar. 

BAGGAGE AND EXPRESS FACILITIES. 


The baggage room is situated immediately north of the main 
concourse on the 45th street level (17 ft. higher than the 
concourse, and directly over two wide platforms on the ex- 
press level which are designed expressly for solid baggage 
trains. It is entered either directly from 45th street or 
by a driveway from Depew place. Outbound baggage can 
be unloaded either along the platform facing on Depew 
place or from the enclosed interior driveway. Passengers with 
baggage coming to the station by carriage will receive a claim 
check for their baggage at the cab-stand, which check will be ex- 
changed at the regular baggage office on either the main or 
suburban concourses for a regular baggage check. Ten ele- 
vators are provided in the outgoing baggage room and nine in 
the incoming baggage room, some of which are so spaced that 
baggage can be lowered directly in front of the different cars 
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in a solid baggage train along the special baggage platforms re- 
ferred to. When baggage is not destined for such a train, but 
rather for one of the regular passenger trains, it will be lowered 
by the elevators to a transverse subway running beneath the 
tracks of the lower level near Forty-fifth street, carried through 
this subway to the proper point and raised to the track level by 
another elevator. Incoming baggage will be lowered to a sub- 
way near Forty-third street and taken to the baggage room. 
In this way all conflict in the handling of baggage is eliminated 
and interference with passengers is reduced to a minimum. 
Electric motor trucks are being used exclusively in the handling 
of baggage. 

Across Depew place from the outgoing baggage room are to be 
found the facilities for handling mail and express, the driveway 
for the mail wagons being recessed back from Depew place to 
avoid interference with baggage wagons unloading at the out-- 
going baggage room doors opposite. Six elevators lead from 
the mail and express rooms to platforms below provided for 
solid mail and express trains, while such traffic destined for 
passenger trains will be handled in the same way baggage is. 

All illumination of the station is by direct lighting from electro- 
liers and individual lights, with the exception of the arched ceil- 
ing over the main concourse which is lighted by concealed 
lights. Ten per cent. of the lights are on an entirely independent 
system, so that no accident to the regular power supply can shut 
off the light entirely. 

In view of the large amount of traffic now passing through 
this station it is interesting to note that the average annual in- 
crease in traffic for the last 10 years based upon the number 
of loaded cars handled is 7.1 per cent. Some idea of the volume 
of this traffic may be gained from figures gathered for the eight 
days from Friday, August 30, 1912, to September 6, including 
the Labor Day holiday. In this period 4,826 trains with 31,269 
cars were handled, while 944,000 people passed in and out of 
the station. This was the heaviest traffic ever handled at this 
station and the trains were moved with an average delay of 
only .34 min. An average daily movement of about 600 trains 
and 3,700 cars is regularly handled at the present time, the maxi- 
mum density being from 8:30 to 9:30 in the morning, with 39 
scheduled trains inbound in the winter and 34 in the summer, 
and 13 scheduled trains outbound in the same time. About 7,500 
pieces of baggage are also handled daily. 

The construction of the Grand Central Terminal facilities is 
all being carried out under the supervision of George W. Kit- 
tredge, chief engineer, New York Central & Hudson River, and 
George A. Harwood, chief engineer, electric zone improvements. 
Warren & Wetmore are the architects of the station and ter- 
minal buildings. 





SHors 1n Victor1A—The Victorian government has decided 
to establish locomotive and car building shops at Ballarat and 
Bendigo at an estimated cost of $400,000 each. The Newport 
shops, where it was the intention of the government to centralize 
the manufacture of all rolling stock, have become congested, 
showing that there is a limit to the policy. There was a popular 
demand to build small shops at various stations, but the govern- 
ment has proposed two properly equipped shops. Practically all 
the plant and equipment will have to be imported. The scheme 
will put a certain amount of check on the ambition of local private 
enterprise, for the new shops, together with the Newport shops, 
will considerably increase the output of rolling stock in the near 
future. During last year the Newport shops turned out 37 loco- 
motives, 78 passenger cars and 688 freight cars. This year the 
program is for the construction of 51 locomotives, including those 
to be assembled at the workshops from parts made by contract, 
146 passenger cars, 75 vans and 928 freight cars. About 350 men 
are to be employed at each of the new workshops, and a rough 
estimate of the annual output from each is from 15 to 20 loco- 
motives and 200 freight cars. 

















VENTILATION OF STEEL SLEEPING CARS." 


Excellent Results Obtained with Exhaust Ventilators and No 
Deck Sashes Compared to Wooden Cars with Both Devices. 


By Tuomas R. Crowper, M.D. 


Two years ago the author presented before the American 
Public Health Association the results of a study of the venti- 
lation of sleeping cars.t An attempt was made to determine 
the amount of fresh air which enters the running car under 
various conditions of operation, the places of entrance of the 
air, its distribution, and the general direction of its currents. 
Two plans of ventilating were considered in that study, which 
were called “natural ventilation” and “ventilation by ex- 
haustion.” e 

To the majority of the cars investigated there had been ap- 
plied a device} intended to remove air through certain of the 
upper windows, or deck-sashes, by a suction effect dependent 
on train motion, all other deck-sashes remaining closed. This 
plan was called “ventilation by exhaustion.” That the exhaust 
apparatus .actually did what it was intended to do was easily 
determined by means of the anemometer. It was found that 
each of the exhaust ventilators would remove about 15,000 
cu. ft. of air each hour at a 40 mile train speed. Six to eight 
of them were applied to each car. 

The results of a large number of observations showed that 
by the application of this exhaust device the active ventilation 
of the body and berths of a sleeping car is considerably in- 
creased over and above what may be expected from the natural 
forces of the wind through the open deck-sashes, and that the 
flow of fresh air into the car is more regular and better dis- 
tributed. The respiratory contamination of the air of the 
breathing zone and of the occupied berth remains almost con- 
stantly low. Carbon dioxid reaches a proportion of ten parts 
in 10,000 of air with relative rarity; and the computed fresh 
air supply averages about 2,000 cu. ft. per hour for each berth 
and about 40,000 cu. ft. per hour for the car. With the adop- 
tion of this exhaust system of ventilation as a standard of con- 
struction the deck-sashes cease to perform any important func- 
tion. Indeed, they may become a direct hindrance to the most 
efficient operation of the device. 

This previous study was made on the standard Pullman 
sleeping car of wooden construction. The exhaust ventilator 
considered was applied to cars which had been previously in 
service and had been originally ventilated by the natural or 
deck-sash method. Since the completion of that study the all- 
steel sleeping car has come into extensive use. These cars are 
all equipped with exhaust ventilators in the building; and for 
the reasons stated above the deck-sashes are omitted, or, if not 
entirely omitted, are reduced in number from twenty-four to 
four, and these four are very small. Only electricity is used 
for lighting; this avoids the necessity of making openings 
through the roof to carry away the combustion gases of burn- 
ing lights. The upper portion of the car is almost entirely free 
from natural openings. It is therefore readily seen that what- 
ever air enters these cars must come from crevices about win- 
dows and doors located low down. From this it would natu- 
rally follow that the lower levels of the car receive a larger 
air supply than with the older type of construction. It is not 
considered a matter of great hygienic importance whether they 
do or do not; no increase in the air supply is demanded on 
hygienic grounds; but in order to have some adequate infor- 





*Abstract of a paper presented before the Fifteenth International Con- 
gress on Hygiene and Demography, by Dr. Crowder, who is superintendent 
of sanitation for the Pullman Company, Chicago. It was also printed in 
the Archives of Internal Medicine, January, 1913. 

+A Study of the Ventilation of Sleeping Cars, The Archives of Internal 
Medicine, 1911, vii, 85. Abstracted in Railway Age Gazette, August 25, 
1911. , 


tThe Garland ventilator, which was described in the Railway Age Gazette, 
June 22, 1910. ei li aha 


mation as to what actually does take place and to be able to 
make accurate comparisons, a series of thirty-six steel cars 
was investigated during the first two months of 1912. 

The methods used in the investigation of these cars are the 
same as those previously employed. Samples of the air to be 
examined were collected in glass-stoppered bottles, sealed, and 
were analyzed in the Petterson-Palmquist apparatus for the de- 
termination of carbon dioxid. Air was collected from the cen- 
ter aisle, in order to determine the respiratory contamination 
of the general air of the car, and from lower and upper berths 
in order to determine the respiratory contamination of the air 
within them. From these contaminations air supplies have been 
computed as before. 

All the observations in the cars included in the present series 
were made during the night, after the passengers had retired. 
The time ranged from 11:00 p. m. to early morning. The out- 
side temperature varied from zero F. to 36 F.; it was generally 
as low as 20 F. Samples were taken as nearly simultaneously 
as possible in the aisle and in from three to six berths; samples 
from the same places were repeated at approximately fifteen 
minute intervals for one or two hours. This was done in 
order to obtain general averages, which are more important 
and give much more dependable information of the condition 
of the air than single observations or short series. From the 
latter erroneous conclusions are very likely to be drawn. It 
must be recognized that in any running car the conditions are 
liable to rapid. and relatively great variation. Minimum act- 
ual rates of air supply, hence degrees of respiratory: contami- 
nation, alternate with maximum actual rates; and these mini- 
mums and maximums may lie a considerable distance apart. 
They represent temporary and local, not continuous and gen- 
eral, conditions. General averages are much more significant. 


GENERAL RESULTS. 


The air tests first recorded were collected from the car body, 
and not from the berths. The air supply as computed is ex- 
pressed to the nearest thousand in terms of cubic feet per car 
per hour. It is that volume which would keep the CO, at the 
average proportion found in the air of the car if the number of 
occupants did not change. 

The following is a summary of these observations: 

Cars examined 


Avérane number of OCCUpants s o6i6c ccc 6 css ccucescceccesveces 
NGmDEr OF Bir samples GNalySEd cc... 650 occ cs cecsinneeeeseecs 246 





Average number of samples per car........scscccscccccccces 6.86 

erate Carlen CiiMi er << 6o5.ceieinais ciein:e coon ns seed dese wens 5.78:10,000 
PIIMHOGE AVCTAGS (COs WE ONY COS 656s cencdnccecuseeveeves 8.13:10,000 
Lowest average COzg in any car.. 4.72:10,000 
erg eRts COle tt SUG CRIN DO a e.5 se16 csc.nicvicle adic cease cuesee neces 9.5 :10,000 
Lawest GOs in Gny (GMO wesc tiseciecccsceasines a ceeaiaeee 4.5 :10,000 
Number samples showing COz2 over 10:10,000....... 0 ( 0.00 per cent.) 
Number samples showing COz over 8:10,000....... 5 ( 2.03 per cent.) 
Number samples showing COzg over 7:10,000....... 20 ( 8.13 per cent.) 
Number samples showing COe over 6:10,000....... 56 (22.76 per cent.) 
Number samples showing COgz 6 or less:10,000....... 190 (77.24 per cent.) 


Average hourly gir’ 6upely (pet Car, Cs. fleece ccieciecevescwsiedns 
Highest hourly air supply for any Car, ctt. fl... 2. ciscccedcuccaes 125,000 


Piisnest excenting NOs, 9 ONG 16." Ct: Bheiciccicciecacccc Cee wereseesee 75,000 
Average excepting Nos. 9 and 10," Ct. fin ceccicccccescccecesseees 53,000 
Lewest hourly sir euapiy for any cats Ct. foe 6 viicikcccecceceseesaess 32,000 


Number of cars showing less than 40,000 cu. ft. per hour, 3..(8.33 per cent.) 





*During the first ten experiments the drop-sashes in the doors were let 
alone as found; in all later experiments they were purposely kept closed 
while observations were being made. Only twice, namely, in experiments 
9 and 10, was the air supply markedly affected by these open drop-sashes, 
and in these cars the sashes were opened widely. 


The average air supply to the breathing zone of the steel sleep- 
ing car, as computed from the average proportion of CO, and 
the average number of occupants in the 36 cars examined, is 
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found to be approximately 54,600 cu. ft. per hour, as above 
stated; or, in those cars kept entirely closed, even to drop- 
sashes in the end Goors, 53,000 cu. ft. per hour. This compares 
with 40,600 cu. ft. per hour for the older type of car, equipped 
with the same ventilating device, but maintaining the deck-sash 
construction, and with 28,300 cu. ft. per hour for cars having the 
ordinary deck-sash ventilation. The results in the steel car are 
also more uniform and more regular, as will be found by con- 
sulting the detailed results of the first group of experiments. 
The complete comparative averages may be grouped as follows: 


Woop Cars (with Decx-Sasu Construction). 
Natural ventilation (deck-sash method)— 


Pi PON. Ne caaekanseh sep nibesesoe se 18,500 cu. ft. per hour 

WEEE DER MACE ORIRRS. once ccccccesnvcesecndnve 28,300 cu. ft. per hour 

With open deck-sashes and open end doors..... 40,700 cu. ft. per hour 
Exhaust ventilation (the exhaust method)— 

a rere eee sae es 40,600 cu. ft. per hour 

SVM GR GNUE co bsccc nes escsspns5seenku es 57,900 cu. ft. per hour 


Steet Cars (Constructep WitHout Derck-SasHEs). 


Exhaust ventilation— 
ety MERON YORE ocenknsncwskdenss eases covnsseeee cu; &: 
With open drop-sashes in end doors............ 65,900 cu. ft. 


Any or all of these figures might be changed by longer series 
of observations. For most. of the groups it is believed a suf- 
ficient number have been made to insure the relative correctness 
of the results obtained. 


per hour 
per hour 


LOWER BERTH. 


The observations in the lower berths cover all the cars investi- 
gated. The air supply per berth, as computed, is the number 
of cubic feet which must be supplied to one person each hour in 
order to maintain the CO, at the average proportion found. The 
berths included in this list were each occupied by one adult. 
The observations may be summarized as follows: 


Cars in which lower berths were examined.............+.00% 36 

er DE BOWET BETES GRRE... o40000000800004000060000 128 

Average number of lower berths per Car...........eseeeeees 3.56 

Total number of air samples from lower berths............ - 856 

Average number of lower berth samples per car...........+. 23.78 
Average number of samples per berth..... iebes5ssnb seas sbhe 6.53 
Des Re Se ee BE ON. Oe nck akan ied seasee seb ene 5.78:10,000 
meres Tabs Oh Bit OF EOWET DOTIRB 6 os cock sncedsceseccsces 6.76:10,000 
Highest average COzg in lower berths of any car.............- 9.25:10,000 
Lowest average CO, in lower berths of any car....-......... 5.55:10,000 
Highest COs, in any lower berth —_ Lepkawrns Weise sasuey 14 ~—-:10,000 
Lowest COzg in any lower berth sample.............eseeceeee 4.5 :10,000 
Number L. B. samples showing COzg over 12:10,000... 3 ( 0.35 per cent.) 
Number L. B. samples showing COg over 10:10,000... 18 ( 2.10 per cent.) 
Number L. B. samples showing COzg over 8:10,000...137 (16.00 per cent.) 
Number L. B. samples showing COz over 7:10,000...238 (27.80 per cent.) 
Number L. B. samples showing COz over  6:10,000...476 (55.61 per cent.) 
Number L. B. samples showing COzg 6 or less:10,000...380 (44.39 per cent.) 
Number L. B. with higher COs than aisle at same time.658 (76.87 per cent.) 
Number L. B. with lower COg than aisle at same time.. 68 ( 7.95 per cent.) 
Number L. B. with COe equal to aisle at same time....130 (15.19 per cent.) 


Average hourly air supply per lower berth, cu. ft.............eeeeee. 2,170 
Highest average hourly air supply to L. B. of any car, cu. ft......... 3,870 
Lowest average hourly air supply to L. B. of any car, cu. ft.......... 1,140 


Number cars showing average of less than 1,500 cu. ft. 
ee ee re a (8.33 per cent.) 





7These cars were Nos. 13, 22 and 23. The last two were on the same 
train and samples were taken in them at approximately the same time. 
The train was running directly with a strong wind. Nos. 13 and 22 are 
the same car, on different trips. 


On the basis of 856 carbon dioxid determinations in the air of 
126 lower berths in 36 steel sleeping cars equipped with exhaust 
ventilators, the average air supply per berth is found to be ap- 
proximately 2,170 cu. ft. per hour. This compares with 2,030 
cu. ft. for the lower berths of the older type of cars equipped 
with the same ventilating device, and with 1,390 cu. ft. in cars 
ventilated by the deck-sash method. 


UPPER BERTH. 
The results of examination of upper berths may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


Cars in which upper berths were examined.................. 21 

Number of upper berths examined..........ccecceecccccsees 30 

Average number of upper berths per car...............2005- 1.43 

Total number of air samples from upper berths.............. 207 

Average number of upper berth samples per car.............. 9.86 
Average number of samples per berth...............eseeeee. 6.9 
ae ee S| ee ee eee eee 5.86:10,000 
Average COs in air of upper berths..........cc.cesceccesees 7.00:10,000 
Highest average COs in upper berths of any car.............. 8.70:10,000 
Lowest average CO, in upper berths of any car.............. 5.44:10,000 
Highest COs in any upper berth sample.................000. 11.5 :10,000 
Lowest COs in any upper berth sample...................... 4.5 :10,000 
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Number U. B. samples showing CO,z over 12:10,000... 0 .00 per cent.) 
Number U. B. samples showing COz2 over 10:10,000... 5 -42 per cent. 
Number U. B. samples showing COs over 8:10,000... 34 .43 per cent. 
Number U. B. samples showing COzg over 7:10,000... 83 .10 per cent. 
Number U. B. samples showing.COz2 over _6:10,000. 


Number U. B. samples showing COz 6 or less:10,000... 68 .84 per cent.) 
Number U, B. with higher CQ» than aisle at same time.182 .92 per cent.) 
Number U. B. with lower COs than aisle at same time. 13 8 per cent.) 


(0 
( 2 
(16 
(40 
--139 (67.15 per cent.) 
(32 
(87 
1 ( 6.2 
Number U. B. with COzg equal to aisle at same time... 12 ( 5.80 per cent.) 


Average hourly air supply per upper berth, cu. ft.............eeeeeee 2,000 
Highest average hourly air supply for U. B. of any car, cu. ft...... - -4,170 
Lowest average hourly air supply for U. B. of any car, cu. ft........ -1,280 
Number of cars showing average of less than 1,500 cu. ft 

ee 05, tan Er EE, inode sake onuneeseeee beeen ease-oe (9.52 per cent.) 


On the basis of 207 carbon dioxid determinations in 30 upper 
berths of 21 steel sleeping cars equipped with exhaust venti- 
lators, the average air supply per berth is found to be approxi- 
mately 2,000 cu. ft. per hour. This compares with 1,880 cu. ft. for 
the upper berths of the older type of cars equipped with the 
same ventilating device, and with 1,270 cu. ft. in cars ventilated 
by the deck-sash method. 


COMPARISON OF LOWER AND UPPER BERTHS. 


We are able to compare the ventilation of the lower and 
upper berths in the same cars in all of the 21 cars in which 
upper berths were investigated. The comparison for each car 
is shown in Table I. It will be seen that the ventilation of 
lowers and uppers is, on the average, much the same. It is 
relatively rare for the average air supply of the two to fall 








TaBLe 1.—CoMPARISON OF THE VENTILATION OF Lower AND Urrer BEertHS 
. IN STEEL SLEEPING Cars Eguippep WITH ExHAUST VENTILATORS. 








COz per 10,000 of Air Equivalent 
(pea “A — ourly 
Aisle Lowers Uppers Air Supply 
—— —_ —, per Berth 

Experi- Aver. No. of Aver. No. of Aver. 
ment COz Tests COz Tests CO2 Lower Upper 
caw eels 5.50 24 5.73 6 6.08 3,470 2,880 
Bis ass oe 5.25 32 6.64 8 6.50 2,270 2,406 
Broxeasn 6.00 28 6.66 7 6.79 2,250 2,150 
Pe 6.79 21 7.12 7 8.36 1,920 1,360 
Ors sess 5.45 30 6.18 20 6.68 2,750 2,240 
Bris wens 6.82 ae 6.69 11 6.82 2,230 2,130 
LS as 4.72 18 6.06 9 5.44 2,910 4,170 
eae 6.00 14 7.36 14 6.96 1,790 2,030 
| ee 5.71 21 7.64 7 6.29 1,650 2,620 
| SASS 6.57 21 9.02 7 7.79 1,200 1,580 
| ee 5.93 21 6.62 7 7.43 2,290 1,750 
[Oi ccascs 5.50 14 6.64 14 7.07 2,270 1,950 
| Ser 6.39 27 7.55 18 7.77 1,690 1,590 
Ss nis wainis 5.79 21 6.09 7 6.00 2,870 3,000 
ZZ) See 7.21 28 9.25 7 7.79 1,140 1,580 
eee 5.92 24 7.01 12 7.42 1,990 1,760 
ee 5.20 20 5.55 10 5.75 3,870 3,430 
PPE 7.10 20 7.81 10 8.70 1,570 1,280 
DOLSs hee 6.30 20 7.01 10 7.85 1,990 1,560 
| SS 5.30 20 5.91 10 6.45 3,140 2,450 
Paews ks - 5.08 24 6.85 6 6.25 2,110 2,670 
5.86 492 6.93 207 -00 2,050 2,000 





*Drop-sashes of end doors open 3 inches. 
7Drop sash of rear door open 12 inches. 
<Drop-sashes of end doors open 24 inches. 
§Train running directly with a strong wind. 








far apart. If one is high the other is high; if one is low the 
other is low. The general averages show results which would 
indicate that the lower receives slightly more air than the up- 
per, but the difference is almost trifling. In 13 cars the lower 
received the greater air supply; in eight cars the upper received 
the greater supply. This runs in part counter to the findings 
of the previous study, where in every car the lowers were 
found to receive a little more air than the uppers. In that 
series there were only five cars in which this comparison could 
be made. 

The simultaneous averages of CO, in the air of two to 
four lowers and in one or two uppers in the same car can be 
compared 148 times. The average proportion of CQO, in the 
air of the lowers was less than in the uppers 83 times (56.1 
per cent.) ; it was greater 58 times (39.2 per cent.), and they 
were equal 7 times (4.7 per cent.). 

The proportion of CO, in the air of the individual lower and 
upper berths in the same section, the samples being taken at 
approximately the same time, can be compared 185 times. The 
lower berth had less CO, than the upper 96 times (51.9 per 
cent).; it had more than the upper 62 times (33.5 per cent.), 
and they were equal 27 times (14.6 per cent.). The air sup- 
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ply is, of course, inversely as these proportions of CO,; the 
lower had a greater air supply than the upper in 51.9 per cent., 
a less air supply than the upper in 33.5 per cent., and they were 
momentarily equal in 14.6 per cent. of the cases. 

The upper berth has no window opening into it. The edge 
of the berth is about on a level withthe top of the window. 
There is a space of about one-half inch between the edge of the 
berth and the wall—a total open space of about 36 sq. in. 
Through this wide crevice the upper berth receives much of its 
air supply, which must then pass inward and upward across 
the berth and its occupant toward the ventilator exits. 


GENERAL COMPARISONS. 

We may here bring together the comparative results for the 
car body and the lower and upper berths in the three classes 
of cars. The general averages of CO, and the computed air 
supplies are shown in Fig. 1, in which the CO, and the equiva- 
lent hourly air supplies per person are grouped for the three 


CARBON DIOXID 
VOLUMES PER 10,000 OF THE AIR 


KIND OF CAR AIR SUPPLY 


CUBIC FEET PER PERSON PER HOUR 


UPPER BERTH 
wooD 
DECK-SASH 


T 


EEL 
AUST 


LOWER BERTH 


1810 
2570 
3160 





Fig. 1—Comparative COz and Air Supply of the Berths and 
Aisle in Steel Cars with Exhaust Ventilation, and in 
Wood Cars with Exhaust and Natural Ventilation. 


classes of cars, showing their relations as established by a 
study of the air of the aisle, the lower berth, and the upper 
berth, respectively.* 

The determinations of CO, and computations of air supply 
refer to the running car. When a train stops, the active ven- 
tilation is much reduced and the CO, rises. It may finally reach 
a maximum of 20 volumes in 10,000, though it usually stops 
around 15. This rise in the CO, is generally detected within a 
very short time—one or two minutes. On starting again the 
air supply is increased and the CO, falls rapidly. In working 
out the series of observations presented in this and the pre- 
vious study, no attention was paid to stops lasting up to four 
or five minutes; samples taken after those of longer duration 
have been dropped out of consideration. Had attention been 
confined strictly to the running car the results would be 
changed slightly; the CO, would be a little lower and the 
equivalent air supply proportionately higher. 

As a general rule it is found that the CO, in the air of the 
berths and in the air of the aisle follow each other consistently 
in successive determinations, that of the berths averaging a 
little higher, as would be expected from the fact that the in- 
flowing air froth end passageways is not likely to enter them, 
but to be mixed in the aisles with the contaminated air that 
flows out from them. 

From what has preceded it is seen that the air supply to the 
breathing zone of the steel car, constructed without deck- 
sashes, is materially increased over that of cars similarly 
equipped as to exhaust ventilating devices, but built with deck- 
sashes in the ordinary way. This increased ventilation is much 
more noticeable in the air of the aisles than in that of the 
berths; it results in a somewhat greater difference between 





*Strictly considered there is no proper comparison of the aisles as set 
forth in this chart, because the number of passengers varied for the dif- 
ferent classes of cars, and as this number varies the CO». and the volume 
of air per person will also vary in like ratio, with any given air supply to 
the car. The variation in the average number of passengers for the dif- 
ferent classes was, however, so poles as to make this direct comparison 
allowable. 
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the average CO, of the aisle and berths than was found in the 
previous series, which is interpreted to mean that more air 
flows from the end doors and passageway windows into the 
body of the car by reason of there being no crevices at the top 
to supply the exhaust demand of the ventilators. It is probable 
that the power of exhaustion developed by these ventilators 
is very slight as measured by differences of the internal and 
external barometric pressure. They no doubt act mainly by 
furnishing a ready exit and continuous outflow of that air 
forced in by the wind, preventing its damming back near the 
places of entrance. In this way a constant upward movement 
of the incoming air is assured, and this leads to a constant 
and equalized renewal of the air in the lower levels. 


HYGIENIC CONSIDERATIONS. 


On the basis of well controlled experiments, the following 
statements seem to be entirely warranted: 

1. All trustworthy evidence goes to show that the normal 
expired air contains no volatile poison and that it is not cap- 
able of harming the human organism when rebreathed under 
the ordinary conditions of ventilation. 

2. The increase of carbon dioxid and the decrease of oxygen 
have nothing to do with the ventilation problem under normal 
conditions, or with the subjective or objective effects of close 
air. Carbon dioxid is a necessary constituent of the air of 
the lungs; it is not to be considered as a poison or the index 
of a poison. Its proportion in the air of a room is a con- 
venient and fairly accurate index of the quantitative air supply. 

3. Air performs for the body a physical function (heat- 
abstraction) which is quite as important as its chemical func- 
tion (oxygen-supplying). 

4. The ordinary defects of ventilation lie with the physical 
function of the air and not with the chemical. 

5. Temperature, humidity and air movement are the physical 
qualities of the air which are of importance in this relation. 

6. The success of ventilation depends on whether or not 
these physical qualities of the air are so regulated as to main- 
tain its physical function of heat abstraction without embar- 
hassment to the reflex mechanism for the regulation of body 
temperature. “The good effects of efficient ventilation and of 
out-door air depend on the coolness, the relative humidity and 
the motion of the air and the ceaseless variation of these 
qualities.” (Hill.) 

These six statements, then, are the main items of the code 
which should govern attempts to ventilate. It will be noted 
that quantity of air as a measure of ventilation efficiency is 
to a large degree lost sight of, while the physical qualities of 
the air as they affect its ability to absorb body heat come 
strongly forward. The hygienic value of ventilation for the 
purpose of supplying chemically pure air is much less than has 
been generally supposed. It should now be looked on as a 
process to be carried out in the interest of the heat economy 
of the body. 





DouBLE TRACKING IN NEw SoutH WaALEs.—A statement made 
by the minister for railways of New South Wales regarding the 
expenditure on double tracking work indicates that from July 1 
to October 31, 1911, the expenditures totaled $865,000. Over the 
same period last year the amount was $1,160,000. Although the 
rate of expenditure had thus greatly increased, he did not antici- 
pate any difficulty in meeting the requirements of the near future. 
It was explained that money was being spent on double tracking 
at a greater rate than at any previous period. 

New LINE FoR QUEENSLAND.—Work on the Queensland gov- 
ernment railway extension to connect the Chillagoe Company’s 
line with the Mount Mulligan coalfield will be commenced shortly. 
In order to defray the cost of the undertaking, the Chillagoe 
Company has agreed to guarantee the issue of £125,000 ($625,000) 
4 per cent. ten-year treasury bonds. The Queensland government 
will build and run the line. It is anticipated that the scheme will 


effect a saving in the government’s fuel bill of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. 
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DECISION ON HOURS-OF-SERVICE LAW. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, Judges 
Hook, Smith and Van Valkenburgh, in the case of the gov- 
ernment against the Kansas City Southern, has reversed the 
District court for the eastern district of Oklahoma, and holds 
that, in the case at bar, involving excessive hours of service of 
men on a freight train, in May, 1910, the railroad company did 
not show sufficient reason for disregarding the 16-hour limit; 
and has remanded the case for a new trial. The decision, 
prepared by Judge Van Valkenburgh, was filed January 24. 

The road admitted that the men on the train in question were 
on duty over 16 hours, but in defense pleaded that the delays 
were due to the poor quality of the coal, though it had been 
bought from an approved source and had been inspected; to 
unexpected long delays in meeting opposing trains, to delays 
in switching and for cleaning the fire in the engine, all of 
these being unforeseen; also to the breaking of one of the 
rods used in shaking the grate of one of the engines, and to 
leaky flues. 

The train started out on its trip forty-five minutes late; was 
delayed at Spiro thirty minutes to clean the fire and then thirty 
minutes more to wait for an opposing train; at Gans there 
was another delay of about one hour to meet another train; 
then there was a delay of one hour, ten minutes, due to the 
poor steaming of the engine, and fifty minutes for another 
meeting. When 14 miles short of the end of the run the con- 
ductor found that he had only 57 minutes left in which to com- 
plete the trip within 16 hours, and he set out about half his 
cars; but even with the size of the train thus reduced he still 
lost time and ‘was nearly two hours in running this 14 miles. 
The lower court held that the railroad had made a good defense 
and decided against the government. 

The circuit court of appeals finds thatythe defendant in its 
original answer did not properly set forth all of its reasons; 
but as the lower court seems to have been lenient in this matter 
the case is treated as though the answer had been full and 
complete. 

Quoting numerous decisions, the court holds that this is < 
penal statute and therefore must be strictly construed; but 
also that it is highly remedial and, therefore, must be liberally 
construed in order that its purposes may be effected. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that in the hours of service law the 
words “knowingly and wilfully’ do not appear; also, the 
clause relating to acceptable excuses for non-compliance with 
the law, does not contain the phrase “by the exercise of due 
diligence and foresight.” But the purpose of the law was 
to prevent trainmen from working unreasonably long hours, 
and the carrier must be held to a high degree of diligence and 
foresight; as high as may be consistent with the object aimed 
at and the practical operation of the railroad. -Numerous ex- 
cuses for delay which are not acceptable under the law are 
set forth. 

The court considers three of the excuses given in this case 
as worthy of consideration; the steaming qualities of the coal, 
the leaky flues of the engine and the defective shaker rod. 
Coal from the same source had not given trouble on other 
occasions; the engineman did not notice any defect in it; the 
entire testimony concerning it is meager and indefinite and the 
court accepts the presumption that the coal was good. The 
failure to make steam was much more probably due to the 
leaky flues. 

As to the flues, the testimony is also indefinite and unsatis- 
factory. Testimony as to when the leaking began and as to 
the inspection of the engine is vague. Proof of diligence on 
the part of the company is far from conclusive. The reports 
made by the enginemen showing that the shaker rod needed 
repairs are not very satisfactory and there is some confusion 
on this point also; and the court is in doubt whether the rod 
was in good condition when the trip started; whether its de- 
rangement was not one of the ordinary incidents of operation 
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which should have been anticipated. Moreover, the evidence 
is not clear as to whether this defect was what caused the 
delay at Spiro, and it is held that this defense of the company 
is not conclusively established. The train despatcher knew 
that the train was badly delayed, and at a number of places; 
and knew the reasons; and the decision of the court below that 
the despatcher exercised reasonable discretion is not accepted. 

The court below was mistaken in directing a verdict for the 
defendants; it should have submitted the case to the jury 
under appropriate instructions; and, therefore, a new trial is 
ordered. 





A LARGE CAR FERRY. 


The Southern Pacific has long held the record for operating 
the largest ferry boat in the world, the Solano, but this road is 
now building at its shipyard in Oakland a larger steamer_to be 
known as the Contra Costa. The Solano has been operating 
across the Carquinez Straits between Port Costa, Cal., and Beni- 
cia in practically continuous service for the past 32 years, trans- 
ferring both passenger and freight trains. The Contra Costa is 
required to handle the increased amount of traffic. 

The hull of the new boat will be of steel, the length over guards 
being 433 ft. and the width over guards 116 ft. Four tracks laid 
at 12 ft. centers will accommodate two locomotives with 36 
freight cars or 24 passenger cars. The boat will be propelled 
by two radial paddle wheels on either side of the vessel. Two 
independent engines below the main deck, one on each paddle 
wheel shaft, will develop 2,500 h. p. each. The boiler arrange- 
ment includes eight dryback Scotch boilers. A restaurant, bar 
and waiting room will be located on the main deck for the con- 
venience of passefigers while crossing the river. The exact di- 
mensions are as follows: 


Length over guards 

Length over transoms 

Width over guards 

Beam moulded 

Depth amidships 

Depth at sides 

Camber or reverse shear 

Draft, light . 
Draft, loaded ft. 
MEE CCl chy case ie sere sesh eee auve chant @. 3,800 tons 


The addition of the second boat has necessitated the enlarge- 
ment of landing facilities and an extra slip will be built at each 
side. At Port Costa the new slip will be located 1,400 ft. south- 
east of the present one. The length of the slip from the mouth 
to the nose of apron will be 450 ft. and the width at the mouth 
200 ft., tapering to about 60 ft. at the apron. The wharf at the 
bay side, which is a continuation of the land side wharf at the 
old slip, is 35 ft. wide out to the fender. The fender or spring 
piles, which are on the bay side, are driven in two rows con- 
nected with each other by six ribbon courses each composed of 
four pieces of 3 ft. by 14 in. pine with joints broken to form 
practically continuous timbers. 

The slip side of the wharf is protected by three rows of spring 
piles connected by 10 ribbon courses, the face of this piling being 
lined with about 4 in. by 8 in. sheathing. Starting with the apron 
the first 175 ft. of this sheathing is solid up to and around the 
terminal dolphins, which are composed of 70 piles, exclusive of 
the spring piles. The fender line on the land side extends 760 
ft. beyond the mouth of the slip, 665 ft. of which is of two pile 
construction without sheathing and backed by two pile braced 
bents 6 ft. apart. All the sheath piles back of the apron hinges 
are creosoted, while the others are untreated. Where the wharf 
meets the shore a concrete retaining wall varying from 3 to 5 ft. 
in height protects the bank from crumbling and the deck of the 
wharf from contact with the earth. 

At Benicia, the slip is located opposite the present one, being 
separated from it by a wharf 541 ft. long of the same general 
construction as that at Port Costa. The construction here is 
more difficult because of the necessity of removing a small 
island of rock lying in the. path of the slip. The Benicia slip is 
520 ft. long, with the wharf line 5 ft. above extreme high water. 
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The aprons and operating mechanism are the same for both slips. 
The length of the apron proper is 100 ft. from hinges to nose 
and the width is 49 ft. Four tracks spaced 12 ft. between centers 
are provided on each apron. The free end of the apron is sup- 
ported on a pontoon 45 ft. long and 11.5 ft. deep. The buoyancy 
is so regulated that with the counterweights in the towers it ex- 
ceeds the weight of the apron by 10,440 lbs., enabling the platform 
to be raised to any height desired. To lower the apparatus, the 
counterweight is raised by two hydraulic cylinders 19 in. in 
diameter and 10 ft. long, working under a pressure of 125 Ibs. 
per sq. in. Power is supplied by pumps and tanks on the boats. 





SUPERHEATER SWITCH ENGINES WITH 
GAINES COMBUSTION CHAMBER. 





The Illinois Central has recently received 10 switch engines 
of the 0-6-0 type from the American Locomotive Company; 30 
more are under construction. They embody a combination of 
important features, which would seem to mark a distinct step 
forward in switch engine design. The main feature is the use 
of a Schmidt superheater, having 19 units, in conjunction with 
a Gaines combustion chamber. These are the first switch en- 
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water and fuel consumption, there is a very noticeable decrease. 
Very few sparks are thrown from the stacks and the front ends 
are found to be remarkably clean, most of the cinders collecting 
in the space between the brick arch and the back tubesheet. 
Several of the engines have been in service night and day for 
some time and it has been found necessary to clean the flues 
only once in two weeks. 

The lack of cylinder condensation resulting from the use of 
the superheater eliminates almost entirely the throwing of 
water from the stack, a feature which will be much appreciated 
at passenger terminals. This also assists in making the engines 
respond quickly to the opening of the throttle, and on account 
of this feature one yardmaster claims he can handle from 20 
to 25 per cent. more cars a day with these engines than with 
switchers of the same power using saturated steam. The yard- 
men are also enthusiastic over the saving in time resulting 
from the use of the power reverse gear. From an operating 
standpoint this time saving stands out most prominently, but 
the effect of the superheater in giving a quick responding or 
“smart” engine is almost as greatly appreciated. The engines 
are fitted with exhaust tips 47 in. in diameter and having a % 
in. bridge at the top, the latter having been found necessary 
under the short cut-off conditions obtaining when moving any 














Illinois Central Switcher Which Has Several Important New Features. 


gines of which we have record that are so equipped, and the re- 
sults will be watched with interest. Walschaert valve gear and 
the Ragonnet power reverse gear are also used. The following 
are the principal dimensions and data: 





MINER srotste rey sie nie svavarsegie ale lninialataetersialelele a e-aigleiaiour aurea nerntaia 0-6-0 
MERC Bic fa ers Ta a) Save ale mrss Gvaieieiee evecehe Sra rSiaH eae eile Toles Switchin 
Se Pre i er ane: Bituminous coa 
CHIE CIP ONE is 1c sip ie oles s'5;0. Sin Solves arses ae staeane 32,400 Ibs. 
WVIOERTOT Ih WOEKINDVOTGEL « 5 6 &<)s:5 clowieawie sine sieeiee'scs 166,000 Ibs. 
VME CON OGLIUDED 5. o.5:5 6.54 ks 6a ee:cle sis d ceneleorewinietes 166,000 Ibs. 
WEG DASE! DINE 6'6.5:6'5 5 sc sca sets ia's swe od ia'ejelas enews 11 ft. 8° in. 
Cylinders, 
NE Gore heis tie ge Gas pain PETAL ORSS RES OO ONE Ree eeere Simple 
MNO UE 55 051s op 95515 Ace Tw ia Se aoe on elais cw. OR TUGI UNS wie. avs 21 in 
SS A Ae nee Met ater ee 26 in 
Wheels. 

Driving, diameter over tire........ssececceessccecceees 51 in. 
DEINE JOULHBIS, GAME: 0 60.6.6 cc0 seed te csuteeesases 9 in. 
Boiler, 
ace Tia ieie ateials Gra ie pistaitil a weruajaeiers Extended wagon top 
Oe uRIE OU CRGUNE so 'ain's 6.54 58-0 oe ah eto AU Tee Rise See bs. 
Outside diameter..of first ring....0.0cccccccvece -a0.0 90 88s 63 in. 
Firebox, widtn and length. ....6.660scsceces 78 in. x 109% in. 
Tisek, HUGIRES BRE GIAMICCED «50:0 cies ois Seas tps acgces 151—2 in. 
AN AINE or cote a isic oc cp 150 da sion hve o'a0 aieie< ata ese 13 ft. 4 in. 
Heating surface, tubes.......ccccsscccccccccees 1,046.8 sq. ft. 
PiGatine SULLACe, “HS ois cc's ccc ccccceweecesc sss 362.2 sq. ft 
Heating surface, firebox... .....c.csccosecccess 150.5 sq. ft 


Heating surface, total ... 





Superheating surface .... cE 
NOR TNEN a iricig inno n casas ope o cok neh eaters aa aisies £t. 
Water CAPACIEY .cccccccetccseecssscedscsensescces 5,500 gals. 
Gal CRDAGIEY 65 <.s.cs stone 0516s Vonieeee onic wsaulces viesieees 6% tons 


Ten of these engines are now in service, working with satu- 
rated steam engines which have 31,200 lbs. tractive effort, and 
while no tests have been run to determine the actual saving in 





considerable distance. A special superheater oil is used for 


lubricating the valves and cylinders. 





RAILWAys In Cyprus.—Cyprus possesses one railway on a 
gage of 2 ft. 6 in. from Famagusta, a point on the east coast, to 
Nicosia and Morphou. It is 61 miles long and was opened for 
traffic to the former place in August, 1905, and to the latter in 
March, 1907. The total cost of the line, including rolling stock, 
has been $637,335. The steepest gradient is 1% per cent., but 
the line is generally level. The traffic is small and disappointing, 
and the expectation that Famagusta new harbor works, which 
have cost $570,000, would make that town the seaport of the 
island in place of Larnaca has not been realized. The gross 
receipts of the railway in 1912 were $57,035 and the operating 
expenses $58,315, this showing a deficit of $1,280. 


RAILWAYs IN Mauritius.—Mauritius is well supplied with rail- 
ways, which consist of six separate branches, with a total mileage 
of 120 miles. They are all of the 4 ft. 8% in. gage, and there is 
in-addition one short branch of 10 miles, which is on a gage of 
2 ft. 6 in. The North and Midland lines, which together equal 
67 miles, were opened for traffic in 1864 and 1865. The grades on 
the Midland line are very severe, as may be judged from the fact 
that, in a distance of 16 miles from Port Louis to Curepipe, the 
line rises 1,800 ft. The track for the four principal lines is com- 
posed of 74-lb. rails. These rails are gradually being replaced 
by 80-Ib. rails. The other branches are laid with rails of varying - 
weight, the Black-River branch being laid with 40-lb. rails. 





REPORT OF CAR SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Outline of the Results 


Obtained Thus 


Far and the 


Larger Problem of Interchanging “Legal-Tender” Equipment. 


The commission on car service appointed recently by the 
American Railway Association to investigate complaints of 
diversion of cars, has submitted a report to the executive com- 
mittee. The commission consists of Fairfax Harrison, president 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; R. H. Aishton, vice- 
president of the Chicago & North Western, and T. E. Clarke, 
assistant to the president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with Arthur Hale, general agent of the American 
Railway Association, as secretary. 

The commission has held meetings at Chicago on November 
18, November 20, December 21 and January 28. 

The first case before the commission was that of the Baltimore 
& Ohio versus Wheeling & Lake Erie, which was given a pre- 
liminary hearing on November 20. It involved the alleged 
misuse of open cars; The evidence showed that the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie had used cars of the Baltimore & Ohio in its own 
trade because of shortage of its own cars, which were widely 
scattered, especially on roads west of Chicago and St. Louis. 
It developed that the balance in favor of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie on these lines was over 1,200, while Wheeling & Lake Erie 
owed the Baltimore & Ohio some 500 cars. The commission, 
believing the best way to handle this case would be to correct 
the difficulty, took the matter up with all the western roads con- 
cerned and also with the roads connecting these western roads 
with the Wheeling & Lake Erie. Personal visits were made by 
members of the commission in most cases, and the response was 
so general that 800 cars were returned, regardless of home route, 
to the Wheeling & Lake Erie. This action was followed by a 


temporary improvement by the Wheeling & Lake Erie in its 


balance with the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The commission next received the case of the St. Louis, Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific versus Colorado & Southern, which, like 
the prior case, covered open cars only. In this case also the 
commission secured such an improvement in the situation that 
the complaint has not since been heard from. 

Immediately afterward the commission was requested by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take up the cases of certain 
coal roads in Illinois and Indiana, whose open cars were retained 
by roads north and west of Chicago. It became evident that the 
methods in the first two cases could not be successfully applied 
to such a large and serious situation, and the commission decided 
that the desired results could only be obtained by securing the 
co-operation of the railroads on a much larger scale. The com- 
mission therefore drafted the following declaration, which was 
promptly signed by practically all the roads centering in Chicago. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the undersigned that all open 
cars shall be returned in regular course to their owners without diversion 
or unnecessary delay for return loads, and to that end instructions will 
be given and enforced that open cars be loaded promptly only in the 


direction of home or sent empty to the home road under car service rules; 
and that such cars be given preference in movement over dead freight. 


This declaration was generally put into effect with the result 
of relieving the situation at the coal mines in Indiana and 
Illinois. 

The commission then received the following cases, all of which 
concerned open cars: 


3 to 5—Chesapeake & Ohio vs. three - railroads. 
6 to 24—Hocking Valley vs. nineteen railroads. 
25 to 26—Norfolk & Western vs. Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
Wabash railroads. 
27—Midland Valley vs. Sunset Central Lines. 

These cases were heard on December 21, and the evidence 
showed that the coal car situation was practically the same in 
the rest of the country as it had proved to be in the vicinity of 
Chicago. The declaration signed in Chicago was explained, and 


the complaining roads agreed that if such a declaration were 


signed and enforced generally, further action on these com- 
plaints would be unnecessary. The commission therefore re- 
quested all the railroads of the country to sign this declaration, 
and it has been generally signed, although is in some sections 
modified to suit local conditions. The action taken, based upon 
this declaration, appears generally to have settled the open car 
situation for the moment, as all the cases before the commission 
have now been withdrawn, or allowed to lie dormant, excepting 
those of the Baltimore & Ohio, and Chesapeake & Ohio, against 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and the Midland Valley against the 
Sunset Central Lines. In these cases investigations were made 
by the commission which developed such exceptional conditions 
that it appeared necessary to exercise the power conferred upon 
the commission by Per Diem Rule 19, paragraph 5, and action 
has been taken as follows: 


PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION OF RULES, 


In the case of the Baltimore & Ohio against the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, the commission found that there was a violation of 
car service rules by the Wheeling & Lake Erie in respect to 
Baltimore & Ohio cars during the period from September 1, 1912, 
to January 28, 1913, and imposed a fine of $9,884 to be paid by 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie to the Baltimore & Ohio, the ex- 
pense incident to the investigation, $64.82, to be paid by the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie to the American Railway Association. 

In the case of the Chesapeake & Ohio against the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, the commission found that there was a violation 
of car service rules by the Wheeling & Lake Erie in respect to 
Chesapeake & Ohio cars during the period from September 1, 
1912, to January 28, 1913, and imposed a fine of $3,534 to be 
paid by the Wheeling & Lake Erie to the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the expense of $32.41 to be paid by the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

In the case of the Midland: Valley against the Sunset-Central 
Lines the commission found that there was a violation of car 
service rules by the Sunset-Central Lines in respect to Midland 
Valley cars during the period from September 1, 1912, to January 
28, 1913, and imposed a fine of $7,912 to be paid by the Sunset- 
Central Lines to the Midland Valley, the expense of $50 to be 
paid by the Sunset-Central Lines. 

The commission has received no complaints involving open 
cars for over a month, but latterly it has received informal, 
though reliable, advice that the movement of our large crops has 
resulted in draining western roads of their box cars in favor of 
the eastern roads. Beside the information derived from rail- 
roads, the commission has received through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission complaints from the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Western Grain Dealers’ Association, of Des 
Moines, Ia. The commission is investigating this box car matter, 
but it is of opinion that the action taken in respect to open cars 
will not avail to remedy the box car situation—though it may 
palliate it temporarily. 

The commission is advised that over 85 per cent. of the box 
car mileage in the United States is made under load, while open 
cars seldom average more than 55 per cent. loaded. It is evi- 
dent that the prompt return of open cars to their owners can- 
not materially decrease their loaded mileage, so that the en- 
forcement of Per Diem Rule 19 on open cars, as contemplated 
by the open car declaration, is practicable and advisable. The 
commission fears, however, that the sudden enforcement of 
drastic measures tending to return box cars to their owners 
without regard to the traffic which offered would result in a 
decrease in the loaded mileage of box cars. While such a 
course might fill the present shortages somewhat, it would infal- 
libly result in new and greater shortages at all points in the 
country. 
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The commission recognizes that a greater incentive should be 
given to the distributing railroads properly to equip themselves 
with box cars and to improve their demurrage and storage rules, 
especially at the seaboard, but it believes that these results can 
be obtained by some better method than a blind enforcement 
of Rule 19. 

Having had the benefit of this experience and concentrated 
study of car service under existing conditions, the commission 
has formulated for its own guidance some general principles 
which it takes this opportunity to present for the consideration 
of the executive committee in the hope that further study of the 
problem may lead to a solution on an enduring basis of what is 
after all one of the most acute difficulties in the operation and 
financial management of the American railways today. 

PRINCIPLES FOR STUDY OF CAR SERVICE PROBLEM. 

1. In actual practice all equipment falls into two classes: 

A. Special Equipment, e. g., open cars, which neces- 
sarily involve an empty return movement. 

The fair use of special equipment can be, and now is, effectively 
regulated by Rule 19. 

B. “Legal Tender” Equipment, e. g., box cars, which may 
be and are loaded at any time at any point in any direction, 
when there is traffic. 

The fair use of box cars cannot be effectively regulated by Car 
Service Rule 19, because 

2. The practice of the home route in the case of box cars 
is an economic waste, from which it has developed in practice 
that 

3. There is in effect today a pool of.“legal tender” 
ment but without regulation and in its results unjust 

(a) during times of car shortage to those originating lines 

which have provided the equivalent of, or more than, 
their quota of cars, and to the public served by those 
lines, and 

(b) during times of car surplus, to distributing lines. 

4. To be just to the railroads themselves and to the public 
generally, this pool should be regulated to the end that there 
shall be secured to every road the use, when it needs them, of 
its quota of “legal tender” equipment, whether its own or the 
equivalent in foreign cars, or, in the alternative, compensation in 
money for the difference. Such regulation can be made effective 
only by abandonment of the right to physical return to the owner 
of its own cars, and the substitution of the right to possession 
and use by each line of “legal tender” cars in kind equivalent 
to the cars by it owned and contributed to the pool. 

5. The objections to recognizing a box car pool in the past 
have rested largely on the desire of roads, which have supplied 
their quota of “legal tender” equipment and have maintained 
them on high standards, to be assured of the use of cars measur- 
ing up to their standards. The answer is that in practice exist- 
ing car service rules have not secured this result so far as box 
cars are concerned. 

6. In any event the inequalities in standards, strength, equip- 
ment, capacity and maintenance, of the box cars in general use 
teday are less than they have been, but the regulation of the 
existing pool should lead to the general adoption of a standard 
box car. 

It is estimated that any car builder could build a box car on 
uniform standard specifications at a saving of at least $65 per 
car, under any market conditions. On the basis of box cars built 
in the United States in the calendar year 1912, viz.: 107,887, 
this would mean a saving of $7,012,655 in capital investment in 
the railroads and contributes not the least argument in favor of 
regulating the existing box car pool. 


equip- 





QUEENSLAND’s First Burret Car.—The Central-West Railway, 
Queensland, has just put in service a buffet car—the pioneer 
convenience of the kind in Queensland. This car, which was 
built at the company’s shops, has been put on between Emerald 
and Longreach, ‘which is rather a “dry” portion of the line. 
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DULUTH, MISSABE AND NORTHERN STA- 
TION AT HIBBING, MINNESOTA. 





Hibbing, Minn., is one of the principal mining towns on the 
Missabe Range. It is the northern terminus of the main line 
of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, and in addition to a 
heavy through passenger traffic to and from Duluth, this’ point 
supplies considerable local business to other towns on the range. 
In order to provide adequate station facilities for handling this 
passenger traffic, the company built a new passenger station last 
year in connection with the opening of its new line into Hibbing, 
which was made necessary by the development in open pit mining 
operations. 

The new building is a one story structure with basement, its 
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over-all dimensions being 111 ft. 6 in. x 24 ft. The waiting 
rooms extend the full width of the building; the portions as- 
signed to men and women being separated by. the ticket office, 
which is about two-thirds of the width of the waiting rooms. A 
single ticket window opens on the space that is common to both 
waiting rooms. A janitor’s room, ladies’ retiring room and 
toilet room occupy a strip 8 ft. 4 in. wide across the end of the 
ladies’ waiting room and a storeroom, stairway to basement and 
men’s toilet room occupy a similar position at the end of the 
men’s waiting room. A baggage room and express room com- 
plete the floor plan. 

The foundations and walls are of reinforced concrete, the ex- 
terior treatment suggesting the prevailing type of station archi- 
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tecture found in the southwest. The foundations are carried 
down far enough to form a 7 ft. basement, which is floored with 
5 in. of concrete on 6 in. of cinders. The exterior foundation 
walls are 12 in. thick, and the interior walls 9 in. thick. Above 
the floor level the exterior walls are 9 in. thick, finished on the 
outside with a % in. coating of pebble dash cement, and on the 
inside with plaster in the public rooms and plank wainscoting in 
the express and baggage rooms. The door and window sills are 
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REPORT OF BLOCK SIGNAL AND TRAIN 
CONTROL BOARD.* 


Statistics—Since the organization of the board in July, 1907, 
1,146 devices and systems intended to promote the safety of 
railroad operation have been brought to the board’s attention, 
and in 1,047 cases complete plans have been furnished. All of 
these 1,047 cases have been disposed of, opinions regarding the 
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Floor Plan of Hibbing Station; Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 


of concrete, cast separate and set after the walls were cast. The 
floors are of maple, except in the men’s toilet and the express 
and baggage rooms in which concrete is used. The roof is framed 
of timbers and covered with asbestos Century shingles. A con- 
crete platform 235 ft. 6 in. x 12 ft. wide is provided in front 
of the station, and extensions to this platform are carried around 
both ends of the building. , 

The building and platforms are lighted by incandescent elec- 
tric lights and the building is heated by a furnace located in 


practicability and merit of the devices or systems having been 
transmitted to the proprietor in each case. 

The Block System.—The desirability of using the block sys- 
tem as the only reasonably safe method of regulating the move- 
ments of railway trains, which had already been set forth by 
the Commission in several of its annual reports, was confirmed. 
The Commission, as well as this board, in recommending com- 
pulsory legislation, has taken the conservative attitude that the 
Government should not prescribe detail methods, but should 

















Duluth, Missabe & Northern Station at Hibbing, Minn. 


the basement. Coal for this furnace is supplied to a basement 
storage room through a coal hole in the concrete platform. 

The building was erected under the supervision of H. L. 
Dresser, chief engineer, and under the personal direction of 
George K. Nuss, inspector. 





NEw Lines For Borivia.—It is expected that the line from 
La Paz to Viacha, an extension of the line from Arica, Chile, to 
La Paz, will soon be open to traffic. When completed this will 
be the second line from La Paz to Viacha, an-important center. 





*The Block Signal & Train Control Board of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission went out of existence June 30, 1912. Its final report, dated 
June 29, has just been published by the commission. This report consists 
mainly of a review of the five years’ work of the board, which work has 
been made known to the readers of the Raitway Ace GazeTTE in its notices 
of the four annual reports of the board. In the present article we give ex- 
tracts from those chapters of the final report which are of present interest. 
An appendix to the report, filling 15 pages, contains a description of the 
automatic train stop of the Railway Automatic Safety Appliance Company, 
of Wilmington, Del., which was tried on the Pere Marquette and the Penn- 
sylvania. In this apparatus the “‘stop” is a horizontal arm fixed on a post 
about 4 ft. high, and it applies the brakes on a train by striking a projection 
carried on the buffer beam of the locomotive. . 

1A general review of the block system and its use in the United States 
— es by the Commission in February, 1907, before the establishment of 
this board. 
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require the gradual installation of the block system. on all rail- 
roads carrying passengers. The soundness of the principle 
that the block system is the one and only adequate method now 
known of spacing trains not only has the constantly renewed 
indorsement of the majority of prominent railroads, as evi- 
denced by their action in extending its use, but there is a special 
and significant indorsement in its use on an increasing number 
of lines which are used only by freight trains. The 
propriety of using the block system on these lines of light 
traffic, and the economical results of such use, have been set 
forth, especially in Appendix B of the fourth annual report. A 
report was made on the use of the simple manual block system 
on the Northern Pacific under regulations—the “A B C sys- 
tem”—increasing its safety without the addition of costly elec- 
trical apparatus, and simplifying and cheapening the operation 
by abolishing the time-table and its complicated rules. This 
was published in Appendix A of the second annual report... . 
Subsequently a change was made in the A B C system which 
improved it. This was in the provision for moving trains in 
case of failure of the telegraph wire. Instead of an emergency 
time-table, the simple train staff, with no electric locking from 
station to station, was provided. 


Automatic Train Stops—The automatic train stop, the in- 
vestigation of which was one of the two chief purposes aimed 
at in the establishment of this board, continues to be a live 
subject, and serious attention is being given it by competent 
engineers. Inductive systems—that is, those in which 
electrical apparatus on the roadway acts upon electrical appa- 
ratus on the train by means of electrostatic or electromagnetic 
induction, and without any physical contact—continue to offer 
promise of success. A mechanical-trip type of train stop now 
being tried has a rigid roadside member so securely fastened to 
the track as to be as little susceptible to breakage or removal 
as a rail of the track itself. This rigid member acts upon the 
engine member of every train at every point of indication and 
causes an air-brake valve to be opened. This is the normal 
operation at the entrance of a train to each block section ii the 
fixed visual signal is at “stop” or if the block section is ob- 
structed. If, however, the fixed signal is at “proceed,” or the 
route clear, the movable roadside member comes into opera- 
tion to engage a member on the engine in such a manner as to 
prevent the escape of air from the brake pipe due to the previ- 
ous opening of the valve by the fixed roadside member, or it in 
some other way forestalls or nullifies its action. Not only does 
such an arrangement place the mechanical trip within the class 
of “closed-circuit” devices, but it assures that each apparatus 


will be operated every time a train passes a signal or a point | 


of indication, thus affording a complete check of its operative 
condition. 


Track.—In the use of steel rails. prior to 1900 there were com- 
paratively few rail fractures. During the past 10 years the 
breakage of rails has increased rapidly until now it is of very 
frequent occurrence. On some roads the number of broken 
rails found in a single day during the past winter was a matter 
of grave concern to the officers. It is probably owing to the 
use of the automatic block system and its track circuit, which 
in most cases detects broken rails, that more accidents of a 
serious nature have not resulted from these breakages. 


It is of the greatest importance to discover the cause of these 
rail breakages. The Bureau of Standards in its investigations 
conducted for the Safety Appliance Division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has performed an excellent service, and 
this work, if continued, will no doubt contribute very materially 
to the solution of the problem. Of the number of things pointed 
out in the report of the Bureau of Standards two are conspicu- 
ous: (1) That by the present method of inspection faulty rails 
are passed for shipment from the mills, and (2) that rails are 
overloaded. ' 

From the fact that since 1900 an effort has been made by the 
mills to shorten the time of making rails so as to increase the 
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mill output, and that by so hastening the metallurgical process 
the soundness of the metal has been decreased, one obvious 
method of improving the quality of rails would appear to be to 
take all the time needed to insure sound rails. If the 
railroads of the country will unitedly insist that the rails fur- 
nished them shall conform to the best specifications they are 
able to compile, a considerable improvement in the quality of 
the steel will result. It is also doubtless true that more atten- 
tion should be directed toward determining just what stresses 
are being developed by the enormous wheel loads now being 
carried and whether rails can be made to carry them, or 
whether the practicable limit of loading has been reached. 

The board has devoted considerable time to the investigation 
of various designs of ties intended as substitutes for wood ties. 
The mest that can be said for the many designs that have been 
submitted is that in general they indicate only in moderate de- 
gree an appreciation of the real problem to be solved. On the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie the I-beam form of steel tie has been 
given a thorough trial. From the standpoint of strength, dura- 
bility, and adaptability to the use of proper track fastenings this 
form of steel tie can be said to be adequate. It furnishes a 
good support for vertical loads, and proper resistance for forces 
in compression, tension, and bending. With stone ballast it 
holds the track in adjustment more satisfactorily than with 
light ballast. Projecting flanges have been used to secure 
greater resistance against displacement, and no reason is ap- 
parent why such flanges should not prove adequate. 

Concrete ties are found in only a few experimental installa- 
tions. The use of concrete ties reinforced with steel must re- 
main a question for the future, as no examples of this type are 
in use. Considering the great advance in the use of reinforced 
concrete during the past few years, it may be hoped that even-- 
tually a reinforced concrete:tie will be evolved meeting prac- 
tical requirements. A common defect found in many 
designs of ties is the complication of the rail fastenings. Where 
bolts are used both the head and the nut should be accessible 
and the bolts should be capable of renewal without disturbing 
the ballast to any extent. Most inventors make no provision 
for shimming. To provide adequately for shimming or for 
widening the gage appears to have been a difficult problem for 
inventors, as it involves the use of adjustable fastenings, with 
consequent chance for lost motion and change of adjustment. 
Another factor having to do with both form and material is 
the question of insulation of the rails on the one side of the 
track from those on the other, where electric track circuits are 
used for signaling. The electric track circuit is coming more 
and more into use, and no design of tie can be deemed suitable 
for general use which does not adequately provide for insula- 
tion of the rails from the ties. 

Headlights—The board has had submitted to it a number of 
plans and descriptions of locomotive headlights and devices for 
enabling such lights to be moved so that the beam of light may 
be thrown upon a curved track ahead. The board believes that 
it is not practicable properly to control the direction of a head- 
light beam through the swiveling of the trucks or by any rela- 
tion of the train or engine to the track upon which it is running, 
but that simple mechanical means may readily be designed to 
swing the headlight so that the engineman may, within limits, 
have complete control over the direction of the beam. 

It is found in practice that very few oil headlights give a 
sufficiently brilliant light to illuminate the track far enough 
ahead of the enginé to enable an obstruction to be discovered 
and the train brought to a stop before reaching it. There seems 
to be no sound reason, however, why by the use of properly de- 
signed reflectors and lenses the oil headlight cannot be made to 
give a much better light than it generally affords. The so-called 
high-power headlights use electric current or acetylene gas. 
The electric apparatus is somewhat more complicated than that 
required for the gas headlight. It is not believed that the danger 
of explosion from the use of the acetylene headlight is sufficient 
to militate against its use. The amount of light from either is 
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believed to be ample. If a headlight is to be used as more than 
a marker it should be a high-power light having both the direc- 
tion and intensity of the beam controllable by the engineman. 
The control of the direction of the beam enables the engineman 
to illuminate curved track ahead and throw light along the 
slopes of cuts where landslides are likely to occur. The control 
of the intensity of the beam by the engineman directly from the 
cab is regarded as a necessity, as when meeting or passing other 
trains and for preventing improper reading of fixed or classifi- 
cation signals. Perhaps the most common and the most weighty 
objection to the use of high-power headlights is that an engine- 
man running in one direction is dazzled by the light of an en- 
gine coming toward him. To meet this objection it is deemed 
important that every high-power headlight should be so ar- 
ranged that the engineman can occult it at will. 

Car Couplers—The board has examined a number of couplers, 
but none that possessed such exceptional merit from the 
standpoint of safety as to warrant a recommendation that it be 
used to the exclusion of many of the couplers already in -actual 
railway service. It is believed that the Master Car Builders’ 
Association has the coupler problem fairly well in hand, and 
that couplers are now being furnished which meet the demands 
of safety as fully as can be expected owing to the restrictions 
of manufacture and in view of the exceptionally hard service to 
which such appliances are subjected. 

Automatic Connectors—The use of a practical device for 
automatically connecting the air brake, steam heat, and signal 
pipe lines through a train is desirable, not alone from the stand- 
point of safety, but also because of economy and the saving of 
time in train operation. Automatic connectors have been in 
experimental use for several years. They are of two general 
types, namely, side-port and butt-face. The side-port connector 
is one in which the contact faces are in a vertical plane parallel 
to the track. The butt-face connector is one in which the con- 
tact faces are in a vertical plane at right angles to the track. 
It is imperative that upon general adoption all connectors must 
be of the same general type so far as the contour of their coup- 
ling heads and range of their gathering and registering devices 
are concerned. In other words, the side-port and butt-face 
types of connectors cannot be used together, nor can the pin 
and funnel and wing types of gathering devices be used to- 
gether. It is apparent, therefore, that until some one type has 
been decided upon by adequate authority and definitely adopted 
as standard, little progress in equipment for actual service can 
be hoped for. Another important question is the stopping of 
leaks and making light repairs. From an operating standpoint 
it is clearly impracticable to have an engine at hand for the pur- 
pose of separating cars whenever it becomes necessary to re- 
move defective gaskets and insert new ones. Some means must 
be provided for doing such work while the connector heads are 
coupled together. The gathering and registering de- 
vice must be capable of considerable distortion without destroy- 
ing the ability of the connectors to register and lock in position 
when their faces are brought together. Not only for conven- 
ience and for obvious mechanical reasons, but also to make it 
possible to couple hand hose with the automatic connectors 
during the transition period, connectors should be located di- 
rectly below the car coupler and in a vertical plane containing 
the center line of the coupler. To meet the requirements of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association the center line of the con- 
nector head must not extend downward farther than 17% inches 
below the horizontal center line of the drawbar. The central 
axis of the connector head must also be the center line of. the 
air-brake port. A practicable connector, therefore, must be 
located within very restricted limits, and in addition must be so 
designed that it will meet all extraordinary conditions of train 
operation, not only in road service but in switching yards and 
terminals as well. 

Inspections—In previous reports references have been made 
to inspections carried on by the board covering signaling prac- 
tices, methods of operation, and conditions of roadway. These 
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inspections have been continued. They have been made for the 
double purpose of (a) carrying on the investigation relating to 
block signal systems and other devices intended to promote 
safety in railway travel, and (b) to set forth in a summary for 
the benefit of the officers of railroads any bad practices or un- 
safe conditions observed. Brief summaries of these inspections 
were published in the third and the fourth annual reports. 
Some statements regarding inspections in an appendix to the 
fourth, which were couched in brief and general terms, con- 
veyed wrong impressions concerning the conditions on certain 
roads. Those railroad officers who have considered that their 
roads were unduly criticized in this statement of inspections and 
who have made known to the board their definite objections 


_have been furnished with detail information showing the grounds 


for the board’s statements. 

General Conditions Affecting Safety—In discussing this sub- 
ject it may be assumed at the outset that railroad officers and 
employees are as anxious to do everything in their power to 
promote safety as the public is to have safeguards provided, 
and that railroad officers and employees are not immune to the 
horrors of a terrible wreck. If all think alike and have the 
same desire, why are not better safeguards provided? The 
general answer, for most railroads, is the expense involved. 
Money is not available with which to provide and install the 
apparatus; it is needed elsewhere. The railroad officer respon- 
sible for results does his utmost to meet the demands made on 
him. His first responsibility, as he sees it, is to provide earn- 
ings. He knows that if he fails in this some one will be found 
to replace him. It is but natural, therefore, that the railroad 
officer has in the struggle for existence given chief attention to 
the conditions directly affecting the financial end of the busi- 
ness, and less attention to the conditions affecting safety. Safety 
he very much desires, but earnings he must have. Then, too, 
there is the element of chance in the one which is totally lack- 
ing in the other. This chance must be taken, not in the spirit 
of gamble, but simply as a necessity. Human life has a value, 
the same as freight, and if it has been lost in transit it is paid 
for and becomes one of the operating expenses. The problem 
for the railroads is one of great difficulties, if not impossibili- 
ties. There is the immensely greater volume of business to be 
handled; the palatial passenger service, with greatly increased 
speeds and consequent demands on equipment and roadbed; and 
the general advance in wages; with resultant higher cost of 
construction, maintenance, and operation. All these things have 
added to the expense on the one hand, with no corresponding 
increase of earnings on the other. Every added demand upon 
existing facilities and methods introduces. sources of danger. 
As the demand does not diminish, it seems necessary that 
methods and facilities must improve if the standard of safety is 
to be maintained. 

As regards methods, it may be said that on the large majority 
of American railroads excellence of administration is nullified 
by faulty organization, magnification of individual function to 
the detriment of team work, and by an almost entire absence of 
a definite system of broad training of subordinates for higher 
duties. These, and the shifting of responsibility from one offi- 
cer or department to another, prevent the attainment of that 
high order of discipline and morale which must be had if care- 
lessness is to be overcome and skill and painstaking loyalty 
are to govern the acts of the men on whom the. public must de- 
pend for safety. As has been observed in former reports, this 
condition is largely due to causes which have their roots in the 
conditions of society in America. 

While the deficiencies noted above may explain, they can 
hardly excuse failure to take greater advantage of the facilities 
for promoting safety which already exist or are ready for final 
development by the railroads. The railways have been slow in 
installing the block system, long since demonstrated to be the 
prime requisite for safety against collision. The railroads have 
failed to investigate as fully as they should the availability of 
devices to supplement the block system as now used, and which 
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if adopted would add directly to the safety secured by existing 
means. This question of neglect of definite measures affects the 
public also. The failure of the government to require the in- 
stallation of the block system is a definite feature of recent 
congressional history, there being more and stronger reasons to 
require this improvement than exist for the use of some other 
safety devices now required by law. Intelligent co-operation by 
the States and the Federal Government in establishing more 
uniform requirements for the operation of railroads would re- 
sult in marked advancement and help to do away with the un- 
certainty felt by railroads as to their future. 





NEW YORK COMMISSION REDUCES 
SUBURBAN FARES. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second Dis- 
trict, Frank W. Stevens, chairman, acting on complaints from 
mayors and citizens, has ordered sweeping reductions in the fares 
charged to suburban passengers between Westchester county 
points and New York city by the New York Central and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railroads, and the order pro- 
vides for the reéstablishment of the rates which were in effect 
on June 30, 1910. The reductions to and from the principal 
points are as follows: 

New York CENTRAL, 


Hartem Division: 
Present Reduced 





Hupson Division: 
Present Reduced 


60-trip monthly. rate. rate. 60-trip monthly rate. rate. 
MODELER <cise05 000 6.75 $5.90 Williams Bridge... $5.60 $5.15 
EEVINGtON 65500 60- 7.95 7.30 Mount Vernon ... 6.50 5.60 
ade sap Kelareretaeeyd 8.25 er} White Plains ..... 8.10 7.35 
TOtON .....eeeeee 9.60 i 50-trip family tickets. 

Peekskill ......... 11.05 10.30 Willems Bridge... $6.25 $6.25 
50-trip family tickets. Mount Vernon ... 11.20 9.80 
Yonkers ........5. $12.00 $11.50 White Plains ..... 8.40 16.40 
BSVERMION oi cciss cas 17.60 16.40 Round-trip. 

TAPIytOWh  <<s0<s's* 20.00 17.55 Williams Bridge... $0.25 $0.25 
ee eee 27.20 24.75 Mount Vernon ...  .60 45 
Peekslall ...36ss0 32.80 29.90 White Plains ..... 95 .90 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp., 


Present Reduced 


Present Reduced 
rate, rate. 


60-trip monthly. 


One-way fares. — New Rochelle .... 7.65 6.35 

sng Mia Sane Gees oe Port Chester... 9.90 8.25 
ew Rochelle ....  .40 . 50-trip family tickets. 

Port Chester ..... -60 +55 Mount Vernon ...$12.50 $10.00 

60-trip monthly, New Rochelle ..... 14.50 12.00 

Mount Vernon ... $6.75 $5.60 Port Chester «..... 2145 19.25 


The new rates are ordered to be put into effect on March 1, 
and to continue for a period of at least three years. 

In discussing the case, the Commission states that the rule it 
has uniformly followed in cases of increase of rates charged by 
a corporation subject to its jurisdiction is as follows: 

A rate (1) fixed and established as the voluntary act of the 
corporation itself; (2) which has been charged and collected by 
the corporation during a period of time sufficiently long to show 
that it is not a mere experiment, and has been the rate which the 
corporation charged and collected as a regular and settled rate; 
(3) which has been accepted by the public in its dealings with the 
corporation as just and reasonable; (4) under which business 
affected by the rate has prospered and increased, must, as against 
the corporation, be treated as presumptively just and reasonable. 

It is unreasonable to increase such a rate without a new state 
of facts which make the old rate not remunerative. Such facts, 
if they exist, are peculiarly within the knowledge of the cor- 
poration. A change having been made by it from a presumptively 
reasonable rate, the burden lies upon it to overcome the pre- 
sumption that the increased rate is unreasonable. 

The commission thinks that the roads have not succeeded in 
overcoming the presumption that these increases were unjust 
and unreasonable; and, continuing, says: 

1. We hold that as matter of public policy, the rates into New 
York city from the commuting district should be placed at the 
lowest possible point, both in the interest of the public and of the 
railroads. The prosperity of the railroads is bound up with the 
growth and prosperity of the city of New York. It is of the ut- 
most importance that homes for literally armies of people may be 
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found in the county of Westchester. Every consideration of pub- 
lic welfare demands that that county be given over to the resi- 
dences of those who earn their livelihood in the city of New 
York. Without them, the city’s work cannot be done, and the 
city itself affords no proper place of residence for hundreds of 
thousands except on terms of unwarranted congestion or ex- 


cessive expense. Public health, public convenience, and public 
interest in every way require that cheap and rapid transportation 
be afforded into New York city from points as far out in the 
country as is practicable, and any policy which makes against this 
must be disapproved. 

From the point of view of the railroads, their prosperity is 
bound up in the growth and development of New York city, 
very largely dependent upon cheap transportation. The railroad 
corporations should be prepared to afford this transportation at 
the lowest possible rates, if they are to consult properly their own 
financial interests in developing and encouraging the enormous 
business which the city as a whole gives to them, both freight 
and passenger. 

For these reasons the question is not just how many tenths of 
a cent the rate can be raised or lowered for each mile of travel, 
but at what point it should be placed in order to enlarge the 
commuting business, increase the suburban population, and thereby 
increase the general prosperity. Of course, this point must be 
fixed with proper reference to fair and reasonable returns to the 
corporation. 

2. An attentive study of the evidence submitted satisfies us 
that the increased rates have operated unfavorably to the com- 
munities affected; that they have discouraged travel; that they 
have not permitted the growth and development of the communi- 
ties within the commutation zone; and that they have added ma- 
terially and unjustifiably to the burden of those who are required 
to travel back and forth daily in order to carry on their business 
in the city. 

3. The Commission is also satisfied from the evidence that the 
revenues derived from the increased rates have not increased 
above those received formerly in anything like the proportion of 
increase of rate. The ostensible reason of the companies for 
increasing these rates was the increased expense of operation. 
This expectation has in a large measure, according to the evi- 
dence, been disappointed. The operating costs have not been de- 
creased, but the gross earnings from the commutation rates have 
not afforded the relief to the companies which they expected from 
the increase in rates. This is another proof that the effect of the 
increase has been to diminish travel and not to better the net 
financial result to the companies. We are convinced that the 
fares complained of tend to restrict rather than to promote travei 
and to such an extent as to defeat materially the purpose for 
which commuters’ fares are primarily established. 

4. The New Haven company has based its defense upon tollage 
and terminal charges paid by it for the use of the Grand Central 
Terminal. It allocates such charges wholly against the passenger 
traffic in and out of that terminal, with certain fixed amounts 
per regular passenger and other fixed amounts for each com- 
mutation passenger. By making this allocation it claims to have 
shown that it is carrying the commutation traffic at a loss, and 
hence that there is no possibility of saying that the rate charged 
by it is unreasonable. 

We are of the opinion that this allocation to the particular 
traffic handled cannot be sustained. Such allocation is against 
universal practice, and has never before been made. The 
New York Central has to bear the same terminal expenses, but 
does not appeal to the principle which is urged by the New 
Haven. 

We regard these tollage and terminal charges as being in the 
nature of rent, and the fixing of the same by the number of 
passengers passing through the station is only a method of meas- 
uring the amount of rent paid. In principle, the case is precisely 
as though the New Haven paid a fixed sum determined arbi- 
trarily instead of a variable sum determined by the number of 
passengers using the facilities. These rent charges must be con- 
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sidered as a part of the general expenses of the road and appor- 
tioned upon its entire business, precisely as the charges of maini- 
taining all of its other stations are apportioned. We are unable 
to see any reason why the general rule should be departed from 
in this case. 

The foregoing conclusions are the result of much study and 
consideration. They dispose of the cases and require that the 
rates be restored to those prevailing before the increases com- 
plained of. 

These cases have not been free from embarrassing questions. 
The Commission is not disposed to overlook or minimize the 
contention of the respondents that the increase in costs of opera- 
tion should be reflected in rates. It should not be forgotten that 
the increased costs claimed by the respondents arise largely 
from the alleged increased cost of moving trains by electric ener- 
gy. The Commission feels that, assuming some such increascd 
cost to have been shown, there should be taken into consideration 
in connection therewith that the change from steam to electricity 
as a motive power has made possible the utilization of the site 
of the Grand Central Terminal for other purposes and to an ex- 
tent that may well pay an adequate return upon the cost of the 
station itself. It is a serious question, to be determined only by 
future developments, whether the use of electric energy is not 
the only possible method of economical operation in a city liwe 
New York, and whether it will not, all things considered, justify the 
continuance of the former rates rather than an increase in rates. 

There is another matter of large importance in the case of the 
New Haven. It has at very great expense built and put in opera- 
tion the New York, Westchester & Boston as far as New 
Rochelle. It contemplates a completion of that line to Port 
Chester. When that road is completed to Port Chester, if it 
makes such connections and arrangements in New York city as 
to enable it to furnish a service as convenient and adequate as 
that which the New Haven now furnishes into the Grand Central 
Terminal, a question will at once arise whether the New Haven 
may not justly seek by all reasonable means to divert traffic from 
its main line to the New York, W. & B., and thereby reduce its 
terminal expenses and increase its returns upon its subsidiary in- 
vestment. 
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NATIONAL TRAIN INDICATORS. 


The illustrations show the types of train indicators in use 
at the two great passenger stations in Manhattan, New York 
City—the Pennsylvania station, which was opened in 1910, and 
the Grand Central Terminal, just put in service last week. In 
both of them the information given to the passenger is put in 
simple and effective form, and two important features of an 
indicator, simplicity of operation, and architectural design in 
harmony with the: building, have been successfully carried out. 
The indicators in: the Pennsylvania station are operated by 
hand, as is the flat part of the Grand Central indicators; but 
the upper triangular indicators at the Grand Central contain 
electric motors by which the rolls, carrying the aprons or rib- 
bons bearing the names of the trains, are operated, under the 
control of the gateman, who opens and closes the circuits by 
means of levers fixed in the wall at the side of the gate. 

The Pennsylvania indicator is of cast iron. The post is set 
in line with the high iron fence surrounding the concourse, 
and serves as one of the posts of the fence. At each gateway 
leading to a platform there are two indicators, one on each side. 
The posts are about 16 ft. high. The sign cards are 17 x 32 in., 
made of aluminum. These cards are large enough to display 
not only the name of a train, but its principal destinations. 
A card bearing 29 words is easily readable a fair distance away. 
The cards of an indicator are carried on a light frame, inside 
of the larger frame, as shown in Fig. 2, and this inner frame 
is lowered by means of a small crank inserted in the hole 
shown near the base of the post. The movable parts are 
operated by five shafts, %4 in. in diameter, by means of miter 
gears and universal joints. The track number at the top is 
illuminated from within, but the rest of the lettering is made 
visible by the ordinary lighting of the room or building. The 
numerals used for showing the time of the train are borne on 
thin steel ribbons, enameled on both sides. A single crank 
serves to move both the name card and the time ribbon. 

In the Grand Central Terminal two general types of indi- 
cators are used; one, Fig. 3, showing indications on two faces 
at right angles, and visible from all parts of the room, the 
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other, Fig. 4, presenting only one flat surface. The faces of 
the indicators shown in Fig. 3 are 26 in. x 40 in. The opening 
is about 10 in. x 30 in. In the round disk in the ornamental 
top the figures show the number of the track. These indicators 
are made of metal, heavily coppered. 

The flat indicators, showing names of stations for trains on 
track No. 30 (Fig. 3) are set at the sides of the gateway, and 
are not shown in the engraving. In this picture the reader 
sees a sample of all the gateways to trains on the upper level. 
In the lower concourse, the triangular indicators are set on 
top of the flat indicators. The flat indicators on the lower 
level are somewhat less ornate in design than that here shown. 
In all of these the striking feature is the simplicity of the 
design and the simplicity and effectiveness of the lettering— 
plain white letters on a solid, dull black ground. 

These letters are painted on black curtains, all of the cur- 
tains likely to be wanted at a particular indicator being rolled 
on sticks, like curtain rollers, and kept in the drawers in the 
lower part of the indicator. To display the bulletin of a train 
the roller bearing it is put in position at the bottom of the space 
allotted to the curtain, and its upper end is drawn to the top 
of the space by means of endless chains, one at each side, which, 
when moved by the attendant, unroll the curtain its full length, 
displaying the names. The operation takes only 10 or 15 sec- 
onds. The section of the indicator containing the drawers is 
about 3 ft. 6 in. high and the mechanism for turning the chains 
*is in a space, about 10 in. high, immediately above this. These 
indicators are 11 ft. high and from 32 in. to 40 in. wide. The 
curtain is made of black, waterproof; rubber-faced drill and it 
is about 5 ft. long. The curtains are the same size and color 
as the space which they cover and as, when stretched, they lie 
flat, the appearance of the indicator when empty is precisely 
the same as when in use, except for the absence of all the let- 
tering, but the track number. 

All these indicators are made by the National Indicator 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y. In the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion there are 44, of the type shown, and at the Grand Central 
there are 28 of the angle type and 34 of the flat. Indicators 
like Fig. 4 have been made also for the Erie and the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 





FUEL ECONOMY ON THE BUFFALO, 
ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH. 


By H. C. Woopsrince, 
General Manager’s Special Representative. 

During the past five or six years we have made good use 
of the stereotyped methods for effecting economy in fuel. 
Bulletins, lectures, tests, demonstrations and better supervision 
have resulted in a creditable increase in the ton miles per ton 
of coal consumed, but we were still confronted by the fact that 
a large percentage of the coal supply was being burned or 
thrown out the stack without producing any returns on the 
money invested. Engines standing at terminals or on sidings 
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ready for service or while drifting, were almost without exception 
“howling” their approval of the fuel furnished and the one 
thing that our firemen could do to prevent this immediate waste, 
and at the same time keep the engines ready for service, was 
to open the firebox door, and this procedure which was advo- 
cated, though not enforced, was frequently the prime cause 
for leaking flues and fireboxes, which in turn resulted in engine 
failures, shop expense and much waste of fuel. Opening the 
fire door also permitted the presence in the firebox of an ex- 
cess amount of cold air which contributed to incomplete com- 
bustion and consequent waste of valuable gases. 

We therefore decided that the much instructed firemen and 
engine preparers must be furnished with suitable means for 
overcoming this, and to this end we designed the smokebox 
damper with attachments, which is shown in the drawings. 
The economies effected by the use of this appliance in 13 en- 
gines during the past six months have been so marked that 
orders have been issued requiring that all Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh locomotives be similarly equipped at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

While the damper was originally intended to be used only 
when the engine was standing or drifting, during the first ex- 
periment it was discovered that such a means for controlling 
the draft on the fire could be used to great advantage while 
the engine was working, particularly when maximum effort 
was being exerted at slow speed. Under such circumstances 
the drain on the boiler capacity is not great because of the 
slow speed, but without the damper it was necessary that a 
very heavy fire be carried in order that the intense and heavy, 
though infrequent exhausts, would not create draft enough to 
tear holes in the fire or otherwise destroy it. With the dam- 
per closed, or nearly closed, our firemen maintain only a light 
fire during the most severe-service, with a consequent reduction 
in fuel consumption and physical effort. Partially or entirely 
closing the damper restricts equally the draft through all flues. 

At terminals the dampers are left closed while the fires are 
being cleaned, the usual leakages about the deflector plates or 
damper fittings being sufficient to keep the gases from back- 
ing out the firebox door when the blower is applied, prevent- 
ing, however, a great inrush of cold air and consequent sudden 
chilling of flues and firebox. 

Experiments demonstrate that the proper use of this attach- 
ment will effect a saving of 3,000 Ibs. of coal per trip in freight 
service or per day in pusher service. The reduction in fuel con- 
sumed in an engine with a closed damper, as compared with an 
engine with an open damper, while standing on sidings or at 
terminals, is very marked, but we have not made tests of 
sufficient duration to determine what the actual saving is. 

The following description of the operation and use of the 
draft regulating damper is taken from an instruction pamphlet 
for the engine crews and engine terminal employees, which was 
issued by the superintendent of motive power, F. J. Harrison. 

The damper is located in the front part of the smokebox, and 
has an operating rod extending from the lever arm on the dam- 
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Fig. 1—Draft Regulating Damper in a Wide Open Position. 
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per shaft back into the cab at the fireman’s side of the boiler. 
It is shown wide open in Fig. 1 (the handle pushed ahead into 
the third notch) in which position there is practically no inter- 
ference with the draft, and the fire will burn as freely as 
though the erigine was not equipped with a damper. It should 
be allowed to remain in this position only when it is necessary 
to increase the steam pressure rapidly, or when, because of ad- 
verse conditions, it is necessary to subject the fire to a maxi- 
mum draft. 

The damper is shown closed in Fig. 2 (the handle is pulled back 
into the first notch) in which position there is nearly complete 
obstruction to the passage of gases or air through the flues or 
smokebox. It should be placed in this position whenever the 
fire is being cleaned or has been removed from the grates in 
order that cold air will be prevented from passing through the 
flues. While the fire is being cleaned the blower must be used 
lightly. The damper should also be closed whenever an engine 
under fire is standing or drifting. At such times the draft on 
the fire is so mild that the coal in the firebox cokes, combustion 
taking place much more slowly than when the draft is not 
obstructed, and at the same time the heat of the slow fire is 
largely retained in the boiler. Under such conditions cold air 
cannot enter the firebox through a hole in the fire in sufficient 
quantities or rapidly enough to cause injury to the firebox or 
flues. 

It must also be closed whenever it is advisable to decrease 
the steam pressure or to deaden the fire preparatory to drifting 
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Fig. 2—Draft Regulating Damper in a Closed Position. 


or stopping, or to prevent popping while the engine is working; 
and also when there is danger of the fire being partially de- 
stroyed by excessive draft, as when an engine slips or during 
many switching movements, when the draft on the fire would 
otherwise be excessive. 

The damper is shown in an intermediate position in Fig. 3. 
Placing it in this position will so restrict the draft that under 
normal working conditions the most economical methods of 
firing can be employed with consequent economy in labor and 
fuel. 

The draft regulating features of a locomotive, such as the 
stack, stack extension or petticoat pipe, nozzle tip, etc., must 
of necessity be constructed and located so that the engine will 
not fail because of a lack of steam, even when supplied with 
coal of inferior quality or when handled by a more or less in- 
experienced engine crew, under the most trying conditions of 
service. It is evident that such an arrangement will provide 
for an unnecessarily severe draft under favorable or normal 
working conditions, and therefore a means for restricting the 
draft while the engine is working makes possible a lighter and 
more scientific firing. 





ARGENTINE RaltwAys.—The Buenos Aires-Pacific Railway, be- 
tween July, 1911, and October 15, 1912, opened to traffic 332 miles 
of new line and established 27 new stations. 
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A NEW~<TYPE OF BOLT. 


There are many occasions when construction would be sim- 
plified and time saved if the inner side of a tube or box mem- 
ber, to which-it is necessary to connect some other piece, was 
so placed that a bolt could be passed through from the inside. 
A type of bolt intended to overcome this difficulty has been 
invented by Peter M. Kling, an employee of the Brooklyn 





The Kling Bolt. 


Rapid Transit Company, and is being placed on the market 
by the U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Company, New York. 
It is split into two pieces, each half having a head so shaped 
that it will pass through any hole that will take the body of the 
bolt. When the two halves are entered they are brought into 


alinement, the nut is put on; the two heads shown in the il- 
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Fig. 3—Draft Regulating Damper Partly Open. 


lustration hold the material in the same way as the head of an 
ordinary bolt. The splitting does not reduce the tensile strength 
as the area of the metal at the head is greater than that at 
the root of the thread. 





RaILways In CEyLon.—Ceylon has an extensive system of rail- 
ways, with a total length of 577 miles, of which about 509 miles 
are of the 5 ft. 6 in. gage, the remainder being on a gage of 2 ft. 
6 in. The track is laid with 80 and 88-lb. rails on the former 
gage, and 46%4-lb. rails on the latter. Extensions are now under 
construction, the most important of which is that of the northern 
line to Mannar, which, when completed, will form a short and 
convenient route to India. 


Wace ADVANCEs IN VicTortA.—The Victorian government has 
authorized increases in the wages of railway employees which 
will involve an additional expenditure of about $225,000 annually. 
The announcement has not been received with satisfaction by the 
employees interested. What seems to be aggravating the situation 
is the fact that at present the general rate of wages in Victoria 
is rather less than that of New South Wales, South Australia 
and Western Australia. Had not the revenue shown a decline 
of $250,000 for the first three months of 1912 as compared with 
the year previous, the government would probably have agreed 
to the higher wage. 
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General News. 


The Louisville & Nashville, following conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the brotherhoods, has increased the pay of en- 
ginemen and conductors. 





The senate of the Colorado legislature has passed a bill re- 
quiring the railways in the state more than twelve miles in 
length to equip all of their locomotives with headlights of 1,200 
candle power. 


It is announced that the Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company will begin work at once on the electrification of 23 
miles of the line of its subsidiary’ company, the Mount Hood 
Railway & Power Company, from Montavilla to Bull Runn, 
Oregon. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces exam- 
inations March 5 and 6 at cities throughout the United States and 
also at Culebra, Canal Zone, for the position of accounting and 
statistical clerk for the Interstate Commerce Commission; sal- 
aries, at the beginning, probably $1,200. 


Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, has introduced in Congress 
a bill requiring interstate carriers to transport live stock at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, or faster. There is a provision 
that the carrier must not unload animals without the consent of 
the shipper, unless it is absolutely necessary to do so. The bill 
also prescribes that penalties be paid to shippers by the car- 
riers for delays. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford intends to take care 
of its old and faithful employees who become incapacitated in 
its service. E. O. Brown, for many years commercial agent at 
the Grand Central station, New York City, who retired on Feb- 
ruary 1, has been given a pension for the remainder of his life. 
President Mellen says that he intends to see that all employees 
of long service and equal fidelity with Mr. Brown shall be sim- 
ilarly pensioned. 


According to the New York Journal of Commerce, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford was recently offered by financial 
interests control of the Bangor & Aroostook. The offer was 
refused on the ground, it is understood, that beyond projects to 
which it is fully committed and the development of the Rutland, 
the New Haven’s policy hereafter will be contraction rather than 
expansion and the improvement of the properties that it already 
owns and controls. 


S. Hirai, vice-president of the Imperial Government Rail- 
ways of Japan, has written to R. C. Richards, chairman of the 
Central Safety Committee of the Chicago & North Western, 
asking for literature and information on the subject of the 
organization of safety committees with a view to the introduc- 
tion of a “safety first” campaign on the Japanese railways. 
Mr. Richards has furnished him with a large amount of in- 
formation on the subject. 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce has held hear- 
ings in Washington this week on the subject of physical valu- 
ation of railroads, and a number of representatives of railroad 
companies presented protests against the proposed law. The 
bill introduced in the house by Mr. Adamson, of Georgia, au- 
thorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to make a 
valuation, was passed by the House, but in the Senate im- 
portant modifications have been made in it; hence the giving 
of further hearings. 


Among the latest devices adopted by railways for the purpose 
of constantly reminding their employees of the “safety first” idea, 
the safety committee of the Canadian Pacific is distributing col- 
ored cards containing a series of “Safety First Resolutions for 
Railway Men for 1913,” including many suggestions of ways 
in which accidents may be averted by the exercise of care. 
The committee has also distributed a large number of “safety 
first” mottoes to be pasted in hats, on which are printed: “The 
chance taker is a widow maker and an orphan maker,” or 
“The chance taker helps to support the artificial limb maker.” 


Between two hundred and. three hundred shopmen of the 
Lehigh Valley at Packerton, Pa., have gone out on strike. 
The. road, however, had its car repairs in such good shape that 
it decided to lay off one hundred of its car repair men. 
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Three hundred of their companions in the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America then demanded that the hundred men 
who had been laid off should be reinstated and put to work. 
The request was refused on the ground that there was no work 
for them to do, and the men walked out. Three hundred other 
employees in the shops remained at work. 


President Mellen, of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, about a month ago, announced that, pending the con- 
struction of No. 20 crossovers on that road, as called for by 
the Public Utilities Commission of Connecticut, new time- 
tables would be adopted soon, in order to provide for the 
slower schedules necessary on account of the stops which 
have to be made at short crossovers, as required by the state 
commission. He now announces that Mr. Whaley, the new 
vice-president in charge of operation, thinks that perhaps 
the public can be better accommodated by leaving the prin- 
cipal schedules as they are; and, therefore, the issuance of the 
new time-tables will be postponed. Mr. Whaley asks for 
time in which to further consider the problem. Mr. Mellen 
thanks the public for courteously heeding his former notice 
and says that he hopes Mr. Whaley’s plan will cause the 


“public less inconvenience than would follow the installation 


of a new general time table. 


The House Committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
held a hearing in the capitol at Washington last week on the 


.general subject of safety of railway employées and passengers; 


but the only subjects taken up appear to have been automatic 
stops, high power headlights and steel cars; and only brief tes- 
timony was taken on these. The committee will have no further 
hearings during the present session, and there does not seem 
to be any likelihood of action on any of the subjects considered. 
No one appeared either for or against the bill, which has been 
before Congress for several years, to make compulsory the use 
of the block system. Jacob A. Cantor appeared as an advocate 
of the La Croix automatic train stop, and B. F. Wooding ap- 
peared in favor of his device of a similar nature. A rep- 
resentative of the Commercial Acetylene Company spoke on the 
bill which has been introduced in Congress to require high 
power headlights on locomotives, arguing that, by reason of 
the great differences of opinion as to what are the desirable 
characteristics of a high power light, the whole subject had bet- 
ter be left in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Representative Charles A. Talcott spoke in favor of the bill 
to make compulsory the use of steel passenger cars. 





Governor Recommends Sale of Texas State Railroad. 


In a message to the legislature Governor Colquitt of Texas 
recommends that the state dispose of the Texas State Railroad, 
for the reason that it has been a financial burden since its con- 
struction. The state, it is said, has been having an unpleasant 
experience in government railroad ownership. Several years ago 
it built a railroad between Palestine and Rusk and also built a 
short line to give one of its plantations in South Texas a trans- 
portation outlet. The latter road has been sold at a heavy loss 
from its original cost. The other line is known as the State Rail- 
road. Governor Colquitt says: “The State Railroad is still a 
Jonah and a heavy expense to the penitentiary management. It 
has been operated during the last two years at a loss of over 
$50,000. There are $100,000 of bonds on it held by the public 
school fund; they bear 5 per cent. interest. According to the 
railroad commission, the road cost $577,899.63, and showed a 
depreciation of $68,828.12 at the time of its valuation. It still 
runs from Rusk to Palestine.” 





Amenities on the New Haven. 


I have agreed to meet our men’s representatives once a 
month, to devote a day to them if need be, to receive their 
suggestions, the result of their observations, and-to profit by 
them, I hope, to our mutual advantage. I can ill spare the 
time, but know of no better use for it. 

I believe there must be better co-operation on the part of 
the officials and labor organizations, or the result will be worse 
for both. I am earnestly desirous of promoting that closer co- 
operation by all means in my power. 

Personal conferences with employees or their representatives 
are most beneficial. Personal acquaintance is most important. 
Through personal contact many erroneous impressions are dis- 
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sipated. Less differences arise where there are opportunities 
for discussion of matters of mutual interest. 

The president of a large business enterprise should not be 
unknown to those who are working to make that enterprise a 
success. The employees should see the personal side of the 
man at the top, not hedged about by what their imaginations 
have surrounded him, but as a human being like themselves— 
with all their frailties, prejudices, and limitation. They can 
grow to like him and he them; and both can do better work 
in consequence.—President Mellen. 





Y. M. C. A. for Safety. 


At a recent conference in Chicago between the heads of a 
number of railway safety committees and representatives of rail- 
road Young Men’s Christian Associations, a plan was agreed 
upon for the co-operation of the railroad associations with the 
railway companies in the promotion of the “safety first” move- 
ment. The railway men will prepare lectures on safety, to be 
given at association centers, and in the delivery ofthese lectures 
the men in charge will have the advantages of the facilities of 
the associations, such as stereopticons, motion picture appa- 
ratus, etc. 





Firemen’s Wages. 


The leaders of the firemen’s brotherhood reported on Feb- 
ruary 10, that 33,916 men had voted on the question of em- 
powering the officers to order a strike on the 54 eastern roads, 
and only 1,198 of+these were against the proposition. After a 
conference with the railway officers it was said that no conces- 
sions were made on either side; and on Wednesday, the 12th, 
at the request of the firemen Judge Knapp, of the Commerce 
Court, and H. W. Hangar, acting commissioner of labor, ar- 
rived in New York and went into the conference with the fire- 
men and afterwards with the officers of the railways, to see if 
conciliation could be effected. The conferences were still going 
on at the time of going to press. 

The railways’ committee, Elisha Lee, chairman, on Monday 
issued a statement saying: 

‘If the firemen announce that as a result of their strike vote 


their committee will call out the men, the railroads will of ‘ 


course take steps immediately to prepare for the operation of 
trains under strike conditions. The companies feel, however, 
that such a catastrophe should, in the public interest, be pre- 
vented at all hazards. 

Some indication of the attitude of the firemen toward arbi- 
tration established by public authority as a means of settling all 
labor disputes is given by President Carter. At one of the 
very first meetings with the committee of managers, he said: 
“When the railroads try to put over a compulsory arbitration 
law, we are going to beat you. We will give you that tip right 
here today. You can’t get it through.” ' 

The firemen have offered to arbitrate the questions at issue 
under the Erdman Act. The committee make it clear that the 
real purpose of the strike vote and threat is to force the rail- 
ways, if possible, to agree to arbitration in such form. The 
Erdman Act was never devised to settle such a vast problem 
as that presented in settling the relations of 52 railroads with 
their employees. That is a problem, the railways maintain, 
which must be settled by a commission of sufficient size and 
character to represent the public interest and be free from po- 
litical influence of every kind. 

The railroads contended in the engineers’ case, and they con- 
tend now, that the appointing power, if this power is to be 
taken over by the federal government, should be in the hands 
of officials holding a “life tenure,” and it was for this reason 
that the Chief Justice of the United States was added to the 
appointing board. The defects of the Erdman Act were noted 
by the arbitrators themselves in the engineers’ case and are com- 
mented on at length in their report. There have been a number 
of unsatisfactory and unjust awards, and the law has been 
severely criticised, not only by the railroads, but ‘by-the em- 
ployees and their representatives. 

The railroad controversy with the firemen date back to last July. 
The firemen first asked for an increase of $20,800,000, or about 
77 per cent. They later modified their request so as*to ask for 
an increase of about $15,134,000, or 56 per cent. Then they made 
other changes in their demands, which, as submitted to the men 
on the strike ballot, call for an increase in the firemen’s payroll 
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on fifty-four eastern railroads of $9,600,000, or about 35 per 
Such an increase is neither warranted by conditions, nor 
within the roads’ ability to pay, having regard to all of their 
obligations. 





Proposed Government Railroads in Alaska. 


President Taft has sent Congress a message recommending 
the construction by the government of two independent rail- 
roads in Alaska involving 733 miles of line at a cost of about 
$35,000,000. This recommendation is in accordance with the 
report of the special commission which was sent to Alaska sev- 
eral months ago. The President says that the roads ought to 
be operated by private interests under lease. He proposes 
that the equipment now being used on the Panama canal shall 
be transported to Alaska for the building of these railroads. 

The ‘commission recommends a line from Cordova by way 
of Chitina to Fairbanks and one from Seward around Cook 
inlet to Iditarod. The first would run to the Bering coal fields 
and the second to the Matanuska field. The plans of the com- 
mission contemplate the use of existing railways. 

The President in his message says: 

“The commission finds that railway connections with open 
ports on the Pacific are not only justified but imperative if the 
fertile regions of inland Alaska and its mineral resources are 
to be utilized. The commission describes all of the railway 
routes. From Chitina to Fairbanks, 313 miles, the estimated 
cost of a road is $13,971,000. The commission proposes .that 
if this railway is built by other interests than those controlling 
the Copper River & Northwestern, and if an equitable traffic 
arrangement cannot be made with that company, connection 
should be made with Valdez by the Thompson Pass route, 101 
miles, estimated to cost $6,101,479.” 

The President says that if commercial development of the 
two fields named should disclose that the quality of the coal 
is the same in both, the Bering river field would have the 
advantage of greater proximity to open tidewater. A branch 
line from the Copper River Railway to the Bering river field, 
a distance of 38 miles, at an estimated cost of $2,054,000, is 
recommended to afford an outlet for the coal on Prince Will- 
iam Sound and into the Copper river valley and the region 
where there is at present the largest market for Alaska coal. 





Union Pacific-Southern Pacific Dissolution. 


The following is the official announcement of the dissolution 
plan to separate the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific: 

“The boards of directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and Southern Pacific Company approved plans which have 
been under consideration by special committees for several 
weeks and which have been worked out with the attorney gen- 
eral, subject to the approval of the courts, as follows: 

“The purchase by the Union Pacific of the entire capital stock 
of the Central Pacific consisting of $67,275,500 par value of com- 
mon and $17,400,000 par value preferred for the sum of $104,189,- 
941—the cost at which it stands upon the books of the Southern 
Pacific Company. Of this amount, $84,675,500 was to have been 
paid in stock of the Southern Pacific Company held by Union 
Pacific, at par, but legal difficulties having been found in the 
way the plan has been changed so that payment is to be made as 
follows, viz.: $126,650,000 par value—being the entire amount of 
stock of Southern Pacific Company held by Union Pacific—is to 
be offered to the stockholders, common and preferred, of the 
Union Pacific and stockholders of the Southern Pacific Company 
other than the Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line, for sub- 
scription at 9854 per cent. and accrued dividend. This offer is to 
be underwritten and subscribers are to receive the dividend pay- 
able April 1, 1913 (details to be given later). The proceeds of 
$84,675,500 of this stock less the underwriting commission and 
expenses is to be paid over to Southern Pacific Company, to- 
gether with $5,449,000 of the Southern Pacific Company’s 4 per 
cent. gold bonds and $14,065,441 in cash. 

“The attorney general of the United States has assented to the 
essential features of this plan, but it is of course subject to the 
approval of the district court in which the government litigation 
is pending, and also dependent upon the approval by the Califor 
nia Railroad Commission of agreements for certain trackage and 
running rights in that state. The plan and agreements will be 
presented to the court and commission with the least pos- 
sible delay.” 
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The Wall Sireet Journal.on the morning after the announce- 
ment of the dissolution plan printed the following: 

Syndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., which will under- 
write the offering of the $126,650,000 Southern Pacific stock to 
Union and Southern Pacific stockholders will receive a com- 
mission of 2 per cent. 

Southern Pacific stockholders will be entitled to one share of 
Southern Pacific stock for every three shares now held, and 
Union Pacific stockholders to one share of Southern Pacific stock 
for every four shares of Union Pacific now held, preferred stock 
sharing equally with the common. 

At the time when it was proposed to exchange $84,000,000 of 
the Southern Pacific stock as part payment for Central Pacific, 
the bankers informed the attorney-general that as the remainder 
of the Union Pacific’s Southern Pacific stock amounted to $46,- 
650,000, they could see no reason why he should not have free 
rein in deciding who should participate in the syndicate, as the 
necessary money could be raised without much trouble. When 
it was discovered, however, that the Kentucky laws prohibited 
Southern Pacific from accepting its own stock and that it would, 
therefore, be necessary to market the entire $126,650,000, the 
bankers satisfied the attorney-general that they would have to 
have utter freedom in forming the syndicate to prevent a serious 
disturbance of the market, assurance being given that the syndi- 
cate would so handle the stock as to carry out the Supreme 
Court’s decree insisting on wide distribution thereof. 

Decided emphasis is laid upon the fact that the plan, as it goes 
before the court, is not the railroad’s plan, and, therefore, sub- 
ject to decided alteration, but is the plan which has been formu- 
lated in a way to satisfy the government and that, therefore, it 
is not anticipated that the court will be disposed to make any 
important changes. 

When asked whether there was likely to be any great change 
in the Southern Pacific board at the annual meeting in April, a 
prominent director said: “I do not believe so. It is to my mind 
a most creditable comment on the integrity and ability of the 
American business man that Julius Kruttschnitt, now chairman 
of the Southern Pacific board, Henry W. DeForrest and their 
confreres who were formerly associated with the Southern Pacific 
and the Union Pacific, have, since the dissolution, taken up the 
fight for the Southern Pacific in earnest and contended every inch 
of the ground that has been gone over, and have faithfully and 
competently championed the cause of the Southern Pacific stock- 
holders. The same is true of the Union Pacific officials, who have 
waged the battle as though they had never been connected with 
the Southern Pacific. The separation of the two properties is 
complete; the control of the Southern Pacific will be in the mar- 
ket for any aspiring line, such as the Rock Island, to purchase. 
I know we have the government’s approval for the statement that 
the dissolution of these two properties has been real.” 

It is understood that the agreement under which the Central 
Pacific stock is deposited as security for $28,800,000 Southern 
Pacific bonds is such that although the ownership of the stock 
might change, the bonds would not need to be retired as long as 
the stock certificates were left in possession of the trustee. 





The Grand Trunk in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


Counsel for officers of the Grand Trunk, indicted in New 
York City on charges of violation of the anti-trust law, has 
asked the court to order testimony taken in London to show 
the character of the acts of the directors of the Grand Trunk 
in connection with the alleged unlawful doings in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. An interurban company, proposing to 
build an electric road from. Boston to Providence, has asked 
for a charter allowing it to use the proposed route of the 
Grand Trunk’s unfinished line, the. Southern New- England; 
and the Grand Trunk people say that they have told the elec- 
tric company that its application would be favorably consid- 
ered. Among the promoters of the electric line are Kidder, 
Peabody & Company, Stone & Webster and James F. Shaw. 
The Grand Trunk says, further, in a published statement: 

“1, That the suspension of work on the Palmer-Providence 
line was ordered from London in November as a result of a 
resolution adopted by the directors, because of the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining money in London. 

“2. That the cause of the inability of the Grand Trunk to 
get money was due to the financial stringency | and state of 
semi= i-panic resulting from the Balkan war. 
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“3. That there was no cause for the suspension of the Palmer- 
Providence project except the conditions resulting from the 
Balkan War, and the inability of the Grand Trunk to get 
money. 

“4. That at the same time as the suspension of work on the 
Palmer-Providence extension, orders were received from Lon- 
don to suspend work throughout the Grand Trunk system. . . 

“6. That the board of directors did not intend to abandon 
work on the Palmer-Providence extension, but expected that 
it would be resumed as soon as the financial conditions made it 
possible. 

“7. That the provisional New Hampshire Corporation, the 
formation of which was alleged to have been contemplated by 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company to construct a line from 
White River Junction to Boston, was never considered by the 
Grand Trunk directors, and that if any act was done by the late 
President Hayes, looking to the organization of such a corpo- 
ration, it was done without authority from the board of di- 
rectors and not ratified by them.” 

“The Providence extension is a Central Vermont matter. It 
has nothing to do with the proposed extension of the Central 
Vermont to Boston, nor has it any connection with the pro- 
posed traffic or trackage:agreement with the New Haven, which, 
if carried out, would obviate the necessity for duplicating the 
Boston & Maine. Reference to the abandonment of the Provi- 
dence line, or to an agreement between the New Haven and the 
Grand Trunk, are both misleading, because there was no aban- 
donment and there never has been an agreement—only a pro- 
posed agreement.” 





American Society of Engineering Contractors. 


At the annual meeting of the American Society of Engineering 
Contractors, held in New York on January 14, ‘it was decided 
to establish an information bureau through which members 
of the society in good standing can receive answers to specific 
questions. The questions submitted will be referred to mem- 
bers of the society who specialize in the various fields, and 
the answers will be mailed to the members and also published 
in the journal of the society. A committee was also appointed 
to consider the advisability of this society endeavoring to protect 
its members against unjust contracts and specifications. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names al secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake AssociatTion.—F. °M. Nellis, 53 State St., 
vention, May 6-9, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 

Annual meeting, June 17-20, Buffalo, 

AMERICAN hs ig pag oF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d’ Friday of March and September. 

AMERICAN EceEctric. Raitway AssociaTion.—H. C. Doneckef, 29 W. 39th 

t., New York. 

AMERICAN ELectric Raitway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

AMERICAN Raitway Assocration.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York, 

Next meeting, May 21, New York. 

AMERICAN . a Bripce AND BuiLpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 

N. Chicago. Convention, October 21-23, 1913, Montreal. 


Boston, Mass. Con- 


AMERICAN ig ee ENGINEERING  ASSOcIATION.—E. . Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Convention, March 18-20, 1913, Chicago. 
AMERICAN RaiLway Master MeEcnanics’ ASSOCIATION. i, W. Ta lor, Old 


Colony building, Chicago. Convention, June 11-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForEMEN’s AssociaTION.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon,. Ga. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FoR TESTING Marteriats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS. —J. R. Wemlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENcINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

American Woop Preservers’ AssocraTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Next convention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, La. 

—— oF AMERICAN RAILWAY AccouNTING Orricers.i—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 on St., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 28, Atlantic 
City, N. 

ASSOCIATION OF Raitway Ctarm AcENnts.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago. Next meeting, May, 1913, Baltimore, Md. 

ASSQ@CIATION OF RAILWAY LECTRICAL ENGINEERS. —Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting, June, 1913, Atlantic 
City, N. 

Aiea Te TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccouNnTING OrrFicers.—G. P. 
Conard,°75 Church St., New York. 
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AssociaTION oF Water Ling Accountinc Orricers.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, October 8,. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. - 

Bripce_ anp Buitpinc Supr@ty Men’s Association.—H. A. Neally, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Meeting with American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

CanaDIAN RaILway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

Canapian Society or Civit_ Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 

Carn Foremen’s Association oF Cuicaco,—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentrraL Raitway Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit Encineers’ Society or Sr. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St: Pauly 

Encineers’ Society oF Pennsytvania:—E, R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Ist Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Encineers’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; 1st and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freight Ciaim Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. Next 
convention, June 18, Bluff Point, N. Y. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION oF CHiIcaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway ConGress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fuet Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual meeting, May, 1913, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AsSOCIATION.—Wm. Biall, 
ew West Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next convention, July 22-25, 

icago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaAILroapD MASTER BiacksMitTHsS’ AssociaTIon.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Annual meeting, August 18, Richmond, Va. 
MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 

States anp Canapa.—W. G. Wilson, a Valley, Easton, Pa. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Convention, May 26-29, 1913, Chicago. 

Master Car Buitpers’ AssociaTion.—J. Ww. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
Chicago. Convention, June 16-18, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car anp Locomotive Parnters’ Assoc. oF U. S. Ann Canapa.— 

. Dane, B. M., Reading, Mass. Annual meeting, September 
9-12, Ottawa, Can. 

Nationa, Raitway Appiiances’ Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meeting with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Encianp Raitroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
_ Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 

oston. 

New York Rarrtroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NortHERN Raritroap Cius.—C, Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peoria ASSOCIATION OF RarLtroap OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

meee USINESS ASssOcIATION.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 

: ork. Annwuealdinaner, second week in December, 1913, New York. 

Rattway Cius or Pittspurcn>—J. 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Rattway Evectrica, Suppry Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block,. Chicago. 1} ° with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

Rartway GARDENING .AssociaTion.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, oO. 
Next meeting,: August 12-15, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rattway DeveLopMENT AssociaTION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City, Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo, 

Raitway Sicnat Assocratron.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Meetings, 
March 17, Chicago; June 10-11, New York; convention, October 14, 
Nashville, Tenn. : 

Rartway SToREKEEPERS’ AssociaTion.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio. Annual convention, May 19-21, Chicago. , 

Raitway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. Assocs. 
Rattway TEL. anp Tei, Appliance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 

New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. i? 

Ricumonp Rartroap CLius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and August. 

RoapMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Convention, September 8-12, 1913, Chicago. 

Sr. Louis Raitway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

Sicnat Appiiance Associration.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Socsure. oF Raitway Fisanceas Orricers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Station, 

hicago. 

SourHern Association oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. Next meeting, April 17, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Ist Saturday, Toledo. 

Track Suppty Association.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Meeting with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

Traffic Crus or Curcaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFric CLus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and. August, New York. 

TraFFic CLius or PitrtrssurcH.—D. ells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. ; ’ 

TrarFic CLus or St. Lovis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. ; 

Train DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AmERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 17, Los Angeles, Cal. 

TRANsPporTATION CLus oF Burrato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. : 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M.'S., Detroit, 

ich.; meetings monthly. 

Travetinc ENGINEERS’ AssociaTion.—W. O. Thompson, N..Y.C. & HR., 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, August, 1913, ee. 

Uran Society or Encineers.—R. B. Ketchum, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of each month, except July and August. 

Western Canapa Raitway Cius.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d onere, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rartway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and — 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF * sor en Ban. H. Warder, 1735 onadnock block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 
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Craffic News, 


The lower house of the Oregon legislature has passed a bill, 
recommended by the state railroad commission, which gives the 
commission power to suspend an increased rate, pending an _ 
investigation. 





Emory R. Johnson, professor of transportation at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and special commissioner on Panama 
traffic and tolls, appointed by President Taft, gave an address. 
before the City Club of Chicago, on February 5, on the subject 
of Panama canal tolls. He advocated a repeal of the clause in 
the act fixing the Panama canal rates which provides for the 
exemption of tolls for coastwise shipping. Professor Johnson’s. 
views were commented on in the Railway Age Gazette of 
November 22, 1912, page 1005, and December 6, 1912, page 1073. 

Rates on cotton from New Orleans to Liverpool, which have 
been very high for several months, have now dropped to a 
point where considerable shipments are being made, 41 cents 
per 100 Ibs. having been quoted last week. Rates have been 
as high as 68 cents a part of the time. At this rate, and at 50 
cents, which prevailed for a time, a good deal of cotton from 
Arkansas and other states north of Louisiana was driven away 
and was exported through Boston, Newport News and Bruns- 
wick. At one time cotton was sent from Arkansas to Liverpool 
through Boston at 5 cents per 100 lbs. cheaper than through 
New Orleans. 


The committee on interstate and foreign commerce of the lower 
House of Congress held hearings last week on the bill, proposed 
by the Stanley investigating committee, to amend section 3 of the 
interstate commerce act, second paragraph, by adding to the last 
line a provision to-the effect that carriers shall not be required 
to give the use of terminal facilities to a rival carrier except for 
switching purposes. The effect of the four italicised words would 
be to leave the Interstate Commerce Commission free to require 
a railroad to do switching for competing roads and to regulate 
the rates for such service. Attorneys for the Pennsylvania, the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
appeared in opposition to the bill. Mr. Sewall, representing the 
C. M. & St. P., showed how hay and vegetables, on certain tracks 
in Chicago, were more valuable than on certain other tracks; and 
how it would be unjust for a road to be compelled by law to farm 
out its advantages to any other road that might apply. 


A Thirty Years’ Custom to Be Abandoned. 

The Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio have given notice 
that after the end of this month they will cease to deliver freight 
by wagon to store doors in Washington, D. C. This free deliv- 
ery of freight has been in vogue at Washington since about 1883. 
The Pennsylvania has issued a circular explaining its action, 
which is in part as follows: 

The making of free store-door deliveries of certain classes of 
shipments originated in 1883 out of the desire to relieve serious 
congestion in the Washington freight terminal. This unusual 
practice was confined to certain classes of shipments originating 
in the territory adjacent to the Atlantic Seaboard and north of 
Wilmington. At that time most manufactured articles came 
from the North Atlantic States. Washington now enjoys 
a privilege which is accorded to hardly any other city of the - 
United States. As the plan never extended to shipments from 
the west and south, the withdrawal will not affect traffic from 
those territories. .The plan of free delivery was originally adopt- 
ed as a temporary expedient, and was never intended to be per- 
manent, and no increase in freight rates was made; since that 
time there has been an actual reduction of freight rates to Wash- 
ington from the territory affected. For example, the rates on 
traffic to which free delivery was extended, from New York to 
Washington, in cents per 100.lbs., have been as follows: 

1st Class. 2d Class. 3d Class. 4th Class. 


45 30 25 
31 26 20 


The plan of free delivery was expensive for the company, 
which made an arrangement with a local express agency to make 
deliveries on its behalf. Owing to increased cost of operation, 
the express company has increased its charges to the railroad 
company for the service rendered. 

The original boundaries of free delivery were coterminous 
with the old city of. Washington. The Interstate Commerce 
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Commission has in two recent decisions, however, extended the 
area of free delivery on the ground that the limitation of ter- 
ritory was an unjust discrimination against consignees outside. 

The original temporary and anomalous condition, which had 
continued for no logical reasons, should, as a matter of propriety 
to all parties concerned, now be discontinued. The railroad has 
been making great improvements in the freight facilities in the 
city of Washington, and since 1902 has expended about $4,500,000 
in improving freight facilities in the city of Washington. 
est at 5 per cent. on the investment of $4,500,000 amounts to 
$225,000 per annum, 

As no increase of rates was made when free delivery was in- 
stituted; as there has been a reduction in the rates concerned 
since the practice has been in vogue; and as the expensive im- 
provements referred to have added extensively to the facilities, 
there should not now be any further reduction in freight rates. 

It is the purpose further to add to freight facilities in Wash- 
ington, probably including another new freight station. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations be-- 
tween railroads of the American Railway Association, in pre- 
senting statistical bulletin No. 137, giving a summary of car 
surpluses and shortages by groups from October 25, 1911, to 
February 1, 1913, says: The total surplus on February 1, 1913, 
was 62,045 cars; on January 15, 1913, 53,230 cars; on January 
31, 1912, 55,592 cars. Compared with the preceding period; 
there is an increase in the total suplus of 8,815 cars, of which 
3,221 is in box, 625 in flat, 4,746 in coal and 223. in miscel- 
laneous cars. The increase in box car surplus is general, 
except in groups 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas), 8 (Kansas, Colorado,, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Arkansas), and 11 (Canadian Lines). The increase in flat 
car surplus appears in groups 1 (New England Lines), 2 
(New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern 
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a 
Coal, Coal, 

Date. gondola Other gondola Other 
Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. ‘kinds. Total. 
Group *1.—February 304 809 49 172 1,334 175 19 233 57 484 
“ ees: 1,107 65 1,676 268 3,116 3 0 1,406 0 1,409 
~~ 3.— i 2,718 479 6,049 1,392 10,638 1,316 4 211 193 1,724 
7 4.— A 8,228 98 ,103 1,021 10,450 1,049 553 2,380 250 4,232 
“g 5.— es 43 25 686 435 1,189 2,928 510 143 133 3,714 
= 6.— re 596 397 2,535 2,524 6,052 5,472 666 266 168 6,572 
si 7.— re 0 165 135 463 763 694 0 35 0 729 
9 8.— - 1,110 548 1,566 1,577 4,801 851 0 0 72 923 
3 9.— 4 3,224 164 353 635 4,376 0 16 6 38 60 
e 10.— Z6 4,888 1,850 2,745 7,770 17,253 573 : 42 40 512 1,167 
“  11.— - 782 556 0 735 2,073 3,632 58 0 81 3,771 
Teter, Pebriaty. 451918 ..o5k0 ccd aw ces 208 23,000 5,156 16,897 16,992 62,045 16,693 1,868 4,720 1,504 24,785 


*Grou 
Indiana, 
Group 


Dakota and South Dakota lines; 


1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 
ichigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Grou 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and_Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana,. 


5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
yoming, Nebraska, North 


8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; 


Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages, 1907 to 1913. 





Pennsylvania), 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Western 
Pennsylvania), 5, 8 (as above), and 10 (Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona). The increase in 
coal car surplus is shown in groups 2, 3 (as above), 4 (the 
Virginias and Carolinas, 5, 6, 7 and 10 (as above). The 
increase in miscellaneous car surplus is general, except in 
groups 4, 5, 8 and 10 (as above). 

The total shortage on February 1, 1913, was 24,785 cars; 
on January 15, 1913, 24,791 cars; on January 31, 1912, 23,011 
cars. Compared with the preceding period; there is a de- 
crease in the total shortage of 6 cars, an increase of 1,211 coal 
cars and a decrease of 876 box, 225 flat and 116 miscellaneous 
cars.. The decrease in box car shortage is shown in groups 
1, 2, 3, 5 (as above), 9 (Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico), 
10 and 11 (as above). The decrease in flat car shortage pre- 
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vails in groups 1, 3, 5 and 8 (as above). The decrease in 
miscellaneous car shortage is in groups 1, 3, 6, 7 and 11 (as 
above). The increase in coal car shortage is general except 
in groups 3, 5, 6 and 9 (as above). 

Compared with the same date of 1912; there is an increase 
in the total surplus of 6,453 cars, made up as follows, an in- 
crease of 10,219 box, and 2,855 coal, and a decrease of 2,969 
flat and 3,652 miscellaneous cars. There is an increase in 
the total shortage of 1,774 cars, of which there is an increas 
of 1,651 box, 1,330 flat, and a decrease of 818 coal and 38 
miscellaneous: cars. 





Car Location. 


The accompanying table, which is taken from Car Location, 
bulletin No. 2, of the American Railway Association, gives a 
summary of the location of freight car equipment by groups on 
December. 31, together with surpluses and shortages on the 
same date. 
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in his address, reviewed the development of new standards o: 
business ethics which has taken place in the business worl 
generally, and which he said has largely been responsible fo- 
the increase in the regulation of the railways, and declare: 
that railway regulation has now reached such a point tha: 
railway men may well be the freest from any special solicitud.- 
as to what changes may be wrought by the change of part. 
domination at Washington, for the reason that they are no), 
“as thoroughly in the power of the people as the ingenuity 0° 
mortal mind could devise.” The fact that a democratic presi- 
dent will succeed a republican will not mean that there wi!) 
be any change in the atmosphere surrounding the executive d« 
partment concerning railroads. He said: 

“To my mind, this situation in some respects, has its com. 
pensations. The people, regardless of party affiliations, hav- 
ing recorded their will, and having overborne all opposition i: 
subjecting the railroads to rigorous inspection of even minute de- 
tails of operation, have no longer any misgivings about thei: 











Car Location ON DEcEMBER 31. 











N.Y.,N.J., Ohio, Ind., Va.,-.Ky., Tenn., Iowa, Mont., Kans., Texas, Oregon, 
Del., Md., Mich., . Va., Miss., l., yo., Colo., a., Idaho, Cana- 
New Eastern Western No. &So. _Ala., Wis., Neb., Okla., New Nev., dian Gran: 
England. Pa. Pa. Carolina, Ga., Fla. Minn. Dakotas. Mo., Ark. Mexico, Cal., Ariz. Lines. Tota! 
Total: Care Owned... accnescusvianss 85,544 673,566 270,709 199,766 165,815 406,269 7,895 149,447 29,888 129,409 126,067 2,244,375 
Home Cars on Home Roads........ 38,099 326,342 79,814 90,746 67,109 227,502 2,004 59,925 11,239 63,542 80,683 1,046,905 
Home Cars on Foreign Roads...... 47,445 347,324 190,895 109,020 98,706 178,767 5,891 89,522 18,649 65,867 45,384 1,197,470 
Foreign Cars on Home Roads...... 65,484 332,289 196,839 90,839 88,914 193,930 3,155 85,559 36,959 73,363 70,770 = =1,238,101 
Total Cars on Lineé...5........ 103,583 658,531 276,653 181,585 156,023 421,432 5,159 145,484 48,198 136,905 151,453 2,285,006 
Excess or Deficiency............++. 18,039 15,035 5,944 *18,181 *9,792 15,163 *2,736 *3,963 18,310 7,496 25,386 63 
DEEL Locsnwppadsanetessebeicnas 1,292 6,996 2,372 3,861 2,815 5,794 742 7,084 3,667 14,273 1,763 50,659 
+ eer BT 2c sactbuutbadoneoane eee 642 3,034 7,876 2,263 4,257 7,635 524 932 22 1,270 5,146 33,601 
ho ars— 
oder Cars in Home Shops...... 4,995 28,743 10,378 8,900 8,976 16,688 536 7,442 1,405 3,569 3,710 95,342 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops.... 2,072 9,017 8,459 2,121 2,547 6,154 85 2,807 1,670 2,528 805 38,265 
Total Cars in Shop............ 7,067 37,760 18,837 11,021 11,523 22,842 621 10,249 3,075 6,097 4,515 133,607 
Per Cent. to Total Cars Owned— 
Home Cars on Home Roads...... 44.54 48.44 29.48 45.43 40.47 56.00 25.38 40.10 37.60 49.10 64.00 46.65 
wee) Sete On: LEGO. ccsteicess 118.56 97.77 102.10 90.90 94.09 104.21 70.28 95.91 161.26 105,79 120.14 101.81 
Home Cars in Home Shops...... 5.84 4.27 4.18 4.46 5.41 4.41 6.79 4.98 4.70 2.76 2.94 4.37 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops.... 1.87 1.34 3.40 1.06 1.54 1.62 1.08 1.79 5.59 1.95 -64 1.75 
Total Cars in Shops.........:. 7.71 5.61 7.58 5.52 6.95 6.03 7.87 6.77 10.29 4.71 3.58 6.12 


*Denotes deficiency. 








Car Balance and Performance. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railroads of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 138, covering car balances and per- 
formances for October, 1912, says: 

The miles per car per day, for October was 26.0, an increase 
of 1.6 over September, 1912, and the highest figure of which we 
have record. This figure for October, 1911, was 25.0. 

Ton miles per car per day was 433 in October, 1912, compared 


with 396 in September, 1912; this is also-the highest figure in our’ 


record, this is an increase of 13.35 per cent. over the figure for 
October, 1911, which was 382. 

The proportion of home cars on line was 50 per cent., compared 
with 53 per cent. in September. This figure for October, 1911, 
was 58 per cent. 

There is an increase of 0.1 per cent. in the percentage of 
loaded car mileage compared with September, 1912. The per cent. 
of loaded car mileage in October, 1911, was 72.6 per cent. 

The average earnings per car per day were $3.03 compared 
with $2.73 in September. There is an increase of 11.40 per cent. 
over the earnings for Octcber, 1911, which were $2.72. 

The table on the opposite page gives car balance and per- 
formance in the month covered by the report, and the diagram 
on the same page shows car earnings and car mileage and dif- 
ferent car performance figures monthly from July, 1907. 





Annual Dinner Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. 


The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh was 
held on January 30, at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. As in 
previous years, the dinner was attended by a large number of 
railway Officials of high rank from nearly all parts of the coun- 
try. The attendance was over 600, of whom about 200 came 
in three special trains composed entirely of private cars from 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis. President J. T. Johnson 
of the club presided, and George A, Post, president of the 
Railway Business Association; acted as toastmaster. Mr, Post, 





power to compel the railroads to do whatever they want them to 
do. Therefore, the incoming administration cannot be imbued 
with the sentiment that in the railroad field there is an Augean 
stable to be cleansed. The railroad question is now narrowed 
down to that of revenue sufficient for efficient service and the 
conservation of railway credit. This is susceptible of study in 
the light of facts and figures. In approaching its: consideration 
the issue is not befogged by any suspicion of guilt as to tiie 
honesty of the figures, for the government controls the figures. 

“It is my conviction that from now on there will be less and 
less of open hostility to railroads, and a closer analysis of their 
needs and of their efficiency. Upon those points there will be, 
of course, divergent views, attended by acrimonious discussion 
as to the personal or territorial interests of the disputanis’ 
clash. But the underlying conditions are now healthful, be- 
cause they are constantly under supervisory observation. 

“There is well grounded solicitude on the part of the rail- 
ways at the present time, but it is not a solicitude born of any 
fear of castigation for evils that may be uncovered. It is a 
solicitude that there may not be due heed taken to their finar- 
cial necessities. That is naturally a matter for grave concer", 
and it is a matter which sooner or later must have the pains- 
taking attention of the American people. They will awaken 
some day to a full realization of how deeply it is their con- 
cern. Their awakening will be mightily helped by such wars- 
ings as one that was a short time ago sounded by Charles “. 
Prouty, long an honored member of the Interstate Commer ¢ 
Commission, and recently its chairman. He said: ‘The United 
States is trying an experiment which never has been successfully 
worked out yet in the-history of the world.. It is trying to buii/, 
develop and operate its railroads by private. capital under rates 
and regulations fixed, not by the owners of that capital, but by the 
public. We can make rates reasonable, we can remove discrim- 
inations, we can put in schedules for the running of trains; 2!! 
that is easy. The question is here: Can we obtain under this 
system the new money which is necessary to develop our ow! 
railroad systems and to build new railroad systems?” 

“So, it is apparent that the question now is-sot what the peop!: 
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shall do to the railroads. They have done it. The burning ques- 
tion is: What shall the railroads be permitted to do for the 
people? 

“Pending the consideration of this all-important question, the 
railways may accelerate public action by a consistent, persistent 
course of so ministering to the people’s desires and necessities, 
with the facilities they have, as to win their appreciative regard.” 

The other speakers were Emory R. Johnson, professor of 
transportation and commerce at the University of Pennsylvania 
and special commissioner on Panama traffic and tolls, and Arthur 
Brisbane, chief editorial writer of the Hearst newspapers. Pro- 
fessor Johnson reviewed the controversy regarding the policy of 
exempting the coastwise carriers from payment of canal tolls, 
making use of much of the data regarding the traffic to be handled 
through the canal which was included in his report to the presi- 
dent, and which has been abstracted in previous issues of the 
Railway Age Gazette. Professor Johnson declared that as be- 
tween arbitration of the question of the exemption of the owners 
of the coastwise shipping from the payment of Panama Canal 
tolls and the repeal of the toll amendment clause of the canal 
‘act, the latter course seems the simpler and wiser one to pursue, 
“If we arbitrate and lose,” he said, “we must return all the tolls 
that have been collected, and henceforth either charge no tolls, or 
collect the same tolls on all vessels using the canal. If we arbi- 
trate and win we will but have established our right to pursue 
a policy which is at least of doubtful wisdom. Whatever the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty may ultimately be held to mean, the policy 
of exempting the owners of the coastwise ships from canal tolls 
should be decided upon its merits. The American people will 
insist that our treaty obligations, whatever they may be, shall 
be fulfilled.” 

Professor Johnson submitted figures showing that approxi- 
mately $19,250,000 will be required annually to make the canal 
commercially self-sustaining, and that unless tolls are assessed 
against the coastwise shipping the revenue from the operation of 
the canal will fall far short of this amount. The government can 
be justified in relieving the coastwise shippers from the payment 
of tolls, and thus in reducing the canal revenue by $18,000,000 or 
$20,000,000 during the first decade only upon the condition that 
the general public, rather than the owners of the coastwise ves- 
sels, will profit from this loss of revenue to the government, and 
because the rates of the coastwise steamship companies will be 
regulated by conference in accordance with what the traffic will 
bear rather than with reference to the cost of service, the. rates 
paid by shippers will be the same whether tolls be paid or not. 

The effect which canal tolls upon coastwise shipping will have 
upon rail and water rates, and the adjustment of the charges of 
coastwise carriers and the railroads engaged in handling traffic 
between the two seaboards of the United States was summarized 
by the speaker as follows: 

“The rates on traffic handled by.regular steamship lines between 
the two seaboards will be but slightly affected by canal tolls. 
Only such producers and traders as use vessels which they own 
or charter for the shipment of full cargoes will profit by the ex- 
emption of the coastwise shipping from tolls. Probably 99 out of 
every 100 shippers will pay the same rates whether there be tolls 
or not. Most of the intercoastal traffic will consist of general 
commodities and package freight handled by the established 
steamship lines. Bulk cargoes of lumber, coal, ore and heavy 
steel products will comprise a relatively small share of the total 
traffic. The rates charged by the several steamship lines will 
be the same. The charges will be regulated by agreements among 
the competing companies and will be fixed primarily with refer- 
ence to what the traffic will bear and only secondarily, if at all, 
with reference to the cost of the service to the carriers. The 
several steamship lines will maintain relatively stable schedules 
of charges which will ordinarily be adjusted with reference to 
the even more stable schedule of commodity and class rates main- 
tained by the transcontinental railroads and their eastern rail 
connections. If the regular steamship lines are required to pay 
Panama tolls, their payments to the government will be a part of 
their operating expenses which will thus be increased by the 
amount of the tolls. If the steamship companies are exempted 
from the payment of tolls they will thereby receive a subsidy 
equal to the amount of the tolls not collected by the government. 

“In advocating the policy of adhering to business principles in 
the management of the Panama Canal, it is not recommended 
that the rate of tolls should be high. Indeed, the schedule of 
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charges fixed by the President establishes relatively low rates—- 
rates that will not unduly restrict the use of the canal. The 
owners of the vessels that serve the coastwise trade will derive 
greater benefit from the canal than will the owners of any other 
vessels. Rates double those established by the President might 
be imposed without preventing the canal from being used by thie 
coastwise carriers. In view of these facts, it seems just that 
those who derive immediate benefit from the use of the canal 
should pay reasonable tolls.” 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has further suspended from January 25 until 
July 26, certain schedules in a supplement to the tariff of the 
Central of New Jersey, which advance class rates from points in 
Pennsylvania to St. Paul, Minn., and other destinations. 


The commission has further suspended from February 1 until 
August 1 certain schedules in Leland’s tariff, which advance 
rates for the transportation of sash, doors and blinds from sia- 
tions in Louisiana to stations in Texas and between other points. 


The commission has suspended from January 29 until May 
29, an item in a supplement to W. P. Emerson’s tariff, which 
advances rates for the transportation of edible nuts from New 
Orleans and Port Chalmette, La., to St. Louis, Mo., and other 
points. 


The commission has further suspended from January 29 until 
July 29 certain schedules in a supplement to W. H. Hosmer’s 
tariff, which advance rates for the transportation of cartridge 
shells from Chicago, St. Louis, Mo., and other points to Kansas 
City, Mo., and other destinations. 


The commission has further suspended from February 8 until 
August 8, certain schedules in supplements to the tariff of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which advance rates for the 
transportation of grain between points in Iowa, South Dakota 
and Minnesota and points in Illinois and Wisconsin. 


The commission has further suspended from January 28 un- 
til July 28, and May 28, the schedules in certain tariffs,. which 
eliminate reconsignment and storage privileges at Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn., on lumber and shingles shipped from points 
in Oregon and Washington to eastern destinations. 


The commission has suspended from January 6 until March 31 
a tariff of the Southern Railway in Mississippi, which advances 
by amounts averaging about 2 cents per 100 lbs. rates for the 
transportation of gum and cottonwood lumber, staves and head- 
ing from points in Mississippi to Mobile, Ala., and other points. 


The commission has further suspended from February 1 until 
August 1 a supplement to F. A. Leland’s tariff and a supplement 
to W. A. Poteet’s tariff, which advance rates for the transporta- 
tion of certain commodities between certain stations located in 
Texas common point territory and St. Louis, Mo., and other 
points. 


The commission has further suspended from February 8 urtil 
August 8, certain schedules in supplements to the tariffs of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, which advance rates for the transportation of starch f1°0m 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., and other points to Missouri river points on 
traffic destined beyond. 


The commission has suspended from January 30 until Apri! 50 
certain items in certain tariffs, which cancel existing joint throuch 
rates and routes for the transportation of lumber and shinc'+s 
from Edmonds, Everett, Anacortes, Olympia and Dupont, Wa-'., 
to eastern points in connection with certain lines, leaving ‘ © 
combination of local rates to apply in case shipments are made 
over those lines. 


The commission has suspended from February 2 until June 2 
certain schedules in supplements to the tariff of the Chicago, “t. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, which advance from 934 cents to 10 
cents per 100 Ibs. rates for the transportation of brick from *t. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to Union 
Center, Baraboo, Madison and Beloit, Wis., and Belvidere, '¢ 
Kalb, Dixon and Fulton Junction, II. 


The commission has suspended from February 1 until June 1 
a note in a supplement to Hosmer’s tariff, which cancels joit' 
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rates on salt from Milwaukee, Wis., to points on the Wabash 
west of the Mississippi river. As to most points this would re- 
sult in an advance of 3% cents per 100 Ibs. For example, the 
present rate from Milwaukee to Omaha via the Chicago & North 
Western and the Wabash is 14 cents per 100 Ibs., the proposed 
rate being the combination on Chicago of 17%4 cents per 100 lbs. 


The commission has suspended until May 31 certain tariffs, 
which establish new storage charges for the transportation 
of dangerous articles other than explosives, including such 
commodities as petroleum and petroleum products. Under 
the suspended tariffs the commodities mentioned, if not 
removed from railroad premises within 24 hours after date of 
arrival, would be subject to a storage charge of 10 cents per 100 
lbs. for the second 24 hours after arrival and to a storage charge 
of 20 cents per 100 Ibs. for each 24-hour period theveaster until 
removed from railroad premises. 


Complaint Dismissed. 


Standard Vitrified Brick Company et al. v. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

The commission found that the rate of 1214 cents per 100 lbs. 
on brick from the Kansas gas belt to various Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy stations in Missouri and Iowa for an average 
hau! of 400 miles was not unreasonable. (25 I. C. C., 669.) 


Highland Park Manufacturing Company v. Southern Railway. 
Opinion, by the commission: 

The commission found that lawful rates according to pub- 
lished tariffs had been charged on shipments of cottonseed from 
Charlotte and Pineville, N. C., to Rock Hill, S. C. The rates 
were attacked as unreasonable but the evidence was not con- 
clusive. (26 I. C. C., 67.) 


Miller Manufacturing Company v. Wabash Railroad, et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

The complainant shipped a portable cooling room from St. 
Louis, Mo., to Keewatin, Minn., and contends that the defendant 
did not charge the proper rate according to its tariff. The testi- 
mony was confined to the matter of classification and the com- 
mission found that the charges were properly assessed according 
to the tariff. (26 I. C. C., 71.) 


Casey-Hedges Manufacturing Company et al. v. Central of 
Georgia. Opinion by the commission: 

The complainant contends that the failure of the defendant to 
absorb a portion of the switching charges of the connecting lines 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., on through shipments of coke from Dur- 
ham, Ga., when $1 per car switching charges was absorbed by it 
on shipments of coal, resulted in a discrimination against coke in 
favor of coal. The commission found that the competition be- 
tween these two commodities was negligible and that the present 
rate on coke between the two points in question, including the 
switching charge, was reasonable. (26 I. C. C., 63.) 





Reparation Awarded. 


John W. Keogh v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 
Opinion by the commission: 

The commission found that the rates charged by defendants 
for transportation of excelsior bolts in carloads from certain Wis- 
consin points to St. Paul, Minn., were unreasonable and pre- 
scribed lower rates for the future. (26 I. C. C., 73.) 


Ludowici-Celadon Company v. Pennsylvania Company, et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

The commission found that the charges collected by defend- 
ants for transportation of three carloads of unglazed tile slabs 
or brick tile, from New Lexington, Ohio, to Springfield, Mo., 
‘were in excess of the published rate. (261. C. C., 82.) 





Rates on Fence Posts Not Advanced. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by car- 
tiers for the transportation of fence posts from stations in Arkan- 
sas to Kansas City, Mo., and other points. Opinion by Commis- 
sioner Clements: 

The proposed advances are from 12 to 15 cents to Kansas City 
and from 18% to 21 cents to Omaha and Lincoln. The defendants 
did not contend that the present rates on fence posts are unrea- 
sonably low, but that as that commodity took lumber rates in 
other sections of the country, they were justified in making the 
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proposed increases which would put the rate on fence posts on 
the basis applicable on lumber between the same points. The 
commission found that the evidence in support of the proposed, 
increases was not conclusive, and dismissed the complaint. (26 
Loo a 





Rates on Excelsior and Excelsior Wrappers Increased. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in proportional 
rates by carriers for the transportation of excelsior and excelsior 
wrappers from certain stations on the Bangor & Aroostook to 
Brownville Junction, Maine, and other points. Opinion by Com- 
missioner Prouty: 

The proposed advances are one and two cents per 100 lbs. on 
the portions of the through transportation service performed by 
the initial carrier. The commission found that they are not 
excessive and that the resulting through rates are not unreason- 
able. The order of suspension was vacated. (261. C. C., 44.) 





Rates from West to Stations on Line of Rhode Island 
Company. 

In re investigation and suspension of advances in class and 
commodity rates by carriers from western points to stations in 
Rhode Island, located on the line of the Rhode Island Company. 
Opinion by C ommissioner Prouty: 

The present rates from the West to points on the line of the 
Rhode Island Company are on the same basis as the rates from 
similar points to Boston. By the suspended tariff the defendants 
propose to establish certain arbitraries to the points in question 
over Boston, as was formerly the practice. The commission 
found that the Boston rate applies at nearly all points in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, that communication is 
extremely easy and that competition between the points in the 
vicinity is very active. The commission decided that in future 
the rates to the points in question should not exceed the Bos- 
ton rate. (26 1. C. C., 51.) 





Rates from the Walsenburg Coal Field. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by 
carriers for the transportation of coal from the Walsenburg 
district of Colorado to stations in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The defendants undertook to advance the coal rates from the 
Walsenburg field to points in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas by 
35 cents a ton, without making any change in the rates to the 
same destinations from the Canon City field. The commission 
decided that the suspended tariffs should be canceled, but that 
the defendants should be allowed to establish a coal rate from 
the Walsenburg field that is 10 cents higher than that from the 
Canon City field to the same destinations. The contention of 
carriers that discrimination cannot be predicated of a carrier 
by a shipper not on its line is not sustained, as an undue dis- 
crimination against a given point may be effected as well by a 
joint rate as by a one-line rate. (26 I. C. C., 85.) 





Relief from Fourth Section. 

B. L. Gillis & Son et al. v. Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The complainant contends that the rate of 10 cents per 100 
Ibs. on sugar in carloads from Philadelphia, Pa., to Salisbury, 
Md., is unreasonable because the rate from Philadelphia to Nor- 
folk, Va., a point to which Salisbury is intermediate, is only 8%4 
cents per 100 lbs. The commission found that the rate to Nor- 
folk, Va., was affected by water competition and that the present 
rate to Salisbury is reasonable compared with rates to similar 
points. Relief from the fourth section was granted in the case 
of the rate from Philadelphia to Norfolk. (26 I. C. C., 61.) 





Rates on Clay Products Increased. 

In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by car- 
riers for the transportation of brick from Brickland, N. Mex., to 
stations in Arizona. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The advances in rates on clay products, including brick, com- 
mon and pressed, also hollow building tiles or blocks, minimum 
40,000 Ibs., from Brickland, N. Mex., to points on the line of the 
Southern Pacific, in Arizona, were proposed to readjust the pres- 
ent rate arrangement which results in discrimination in favor of 


‘Brickland compared with other points. The proposed scale is 
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based approximately on 2 cents per ton per mile for the first 50 
miles, and for longer hauls on a basis of 1 cent per ton per mile 
for the additional mileage. The commission decided that the 
present arrangement does result in discrimination in favor of 
Brickland and that the proposed rate was not unreasonable. The 
order of suspension was vacated. (26 I. C. C., 8.) 





Rates on Cement, Paving and Roofing Increased. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by car- 
riers for the transportation of cement, paving or roofing and 
other commodities in carloads from Chicago and Milwaukee, 
Wis., and other points to destinations in South and North Da- 
kota, Montana and other states. Opinion by Commissioner 
Clements: 

The proposed advances in the rates in question are uniformly 
two cents per 100 lbs. The principal contention of the complain- 
ant was that under the proposed arrangement the combination 
rates between certain points would aggregate less than the pro- 
posed joint rates between those points. The defendant agreed 
to realine all such rates and it was shown that if this were done 
the complainant would make no further protest against the de- 
fendant’s tariff as a whole. The order of suspension was vacated 
with the understanding that the carriers will make the necessary 
corrections. (26 I. C. C., 11.) 





Cotton Storage Regulations. 


Dumee, Son & Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Dumee, 
Son & Company v. Philadelphia & Reading. Opinion by Com- 
missioner Clements: 

In this case the complainant contends that the defendants dis- 
criminated against Philadelphia, Pa., by reducing the period of 
free storage time at the piers from 30 to 10 days when export 
cotton originated at Philadelphia without changing the period of 
30 days allowed at the piers on all export cotton not originating 
in Philadelphia. The commission found that in a large number 
of cases the defendants had to pay large per diem charges on 
account of the delays at the piers. It was also shown that 30 
days were still allowed on cotton originating outside of Phila- 
delphia on account of the uncertainty of timely connections with 
steamers after long rail hauls and also on account of the com- 
petition with other ports. The commission decided that as the 
sailing dates were readily ascertainable at Philadelphia, the ten- 
day period was quite sufficient. 

Cotton is also shipped to the complainant at local stations in 
Philadelphia. The damaged portion is there removed and the 
remainder is rebilled locally to the export pier billed for export. 
The complainant contends that as all of the original consignment 
to Philadelphia, except the damaged portion, is eventually ex- 
ported, the storage rules applicable to export cotton should govern 
the shipment to and from the local station in Philadelphia and, 
therefore, 30 days should be allowed instead of four days ap- 
plicable to strictly local traffic. The defendants contend that the 
shipments in question were strictly local in character and that 
if they were not they would have been shipped directly to the pier 
instead of to the local stations. The commission found that there 
were no transit privileges permitting the sorting en route of ex- 
port cotton at Philadelphia and that the present practice of the 
complainant resulted in two separate local shipments and that 
therefore they were subject to the storage regulation applicable 
to local traffic. (26 I. C. C., 33.) 





Indiana Points Discriminated Against. 


Indianapolis Freight Bureau v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis et al. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The complainants contend that the millers and grain dealers at 
Indianapolis and other Indiana points are discriminated against 
in favor of the millers and grain dealers at Champaign, IIl., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and other points on account of a note in the tariffs 
of the lines south of the Ohio river which provides that the pro- 
portional or shrinkage rates -will not be applied on shipments of 
grain and grain products on which milling-in-transit privileges 
have been accorded at points north of the Ohio river and east of 
the Illinois-Indiana state line. This note puts the grain dealers 
and millers at Indiana points under a rate disadvantage of two 

.cents per 100 Ibs. on shipments to Atlanta, Ga., as compared with 
the dealers and millers at Champaign, Cincinnati: and other 
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points, although the through movement.in each case is over the 
same route. The grain dealers of Louisville, Ky., objecte: to 
any modification of the present tariffs on the ground that transit 
at Indianapolis has not been properly policed, but the commis:ion 
found that even if this were the case it would not justify a «ate 


discrimination against Indianapolis. Grain moves to the south- 
east either through the upper or lower Ohio river crossings. The 
grain dealers of Louisville also urged that the upper Ohio :iver 


crossings have no other market for grains than the southcast, 
while Indianapolis has the eastern as well as the Virginia and 
Carolina territory and should not, therefore, be given the s«ith- 
east also.. The commission found that such a rate policy wou'd be 
fair neither to the millers and dealers of Indianapolis nor to the 
consumer in southeastern territory. The commission wen: on 
to say that the carrier may not, as a public servant, serve one com. 
munity at the expense of another or build a rate wall around one 
point to advance the interests of a competing point. The de- 
fendants attempted to justify the note in their tariffs on the 
ground that it was compelled by competition with other Ohio 
river crossings. The commission decided, however, that it was 
more probable that the enjoyment of transit privileges under the 
same rate by millers and dealers at Indianapolis would not be 
felt so much by the millers at the lower Ohio river crossings 
as by their competitors at the upper crossings on the same 
routes. The commission decided further that whether the conse- 
quences of the new.competition would be felt at the lower cross- 
ings or at the upper crossings, Indianapolis and other Indiana 
points are now discriminated against and that in future they 
should -be given the full use, at the same aggregate through 
charge, of the transit. privileges which are accorded to all other 
points-on the same routes. (26 I. C. C., 53:) 





Rates on Horses and Mules Increased. 

In re ivestigation and suspension of advances in raics by 
carriers for the-transportation of horses and mules in carloads 
to Chicago, St. Louis, Mo., and ‘other points and stations in 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Wyoming. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The proposed increases in the tariff under suspension range 
from 50 cents to $16.50 per standard car. The defendants de- 
clared that while they required more revenue for this service, the 
real purpose of the advances was to eliminate a “low rate basin” 
by raising the rates from this territory to a more equitable basis 
compared with the rates from adjacent territory. The testimony 
showed that the traffic in horses and mules had been decreasing 
rapidly and that at present it was less than one-tenth of the 
traffic in cattle from the territory in question. The defendants 
contended that the per car earnings should be considerably 
larger for the transportation of horses and mules than for the 
transportation of ‘cattle, partly on account of the greater value 
of a carload of horses and partly on account of the d:mage 
claims on that traffic which is about six times as great as on cat- 
tle traffic. The diminishing supply of horses has resulted in 
an increase in their value, and also there has been a materi»! in- 
crease in their quality and grade since the present rates were 
established. The commission found that the rates on | orses 
from this district were too low compared with the rates ©» cat- 
tle, and also that the order suspending the proposed ad) :inces 
should be vacated. This order must not be understood > be 
final in case the reasonableness of any rate involved sho:d be 
attacked at some future time. (26 I. C. C., 47.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The New York State Public Service Commission, First dis- 
trict, has ordered the United States Express Company to -case 
charging 25 cents, or any sum, for carrying baggage c!ccks, 
this charge being in addition to the charge imposed for ‘-ans- 
porting [in the opposite direction] baggage covered by such 
checks. 


The Illinois Railroad & Warehouse Commission held a hearing 
at Chicago on February 5, on the adoption of a uniform bil! of 
lading. Representatives of the principal organizations of :hip- 
pers having headquarters in Chicago protested against the «‘op- 
tion of the proposed bill until the Interstate Commerce Cori mis- . 
sion has given its final approval. Representatives of the rai! ways 
present advocated its adoption. The question was finally ‘iken 
under advisement by the commission. 
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born January 30, 1872, at Keithsburg, Ill. He received a com- 
mon school education and began railway work in 1887 with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul as a telegraph operator, which 
position he held for seven years. He was then a train despatcher 
for eight years, chief train despatcher four years, trainmaster 
four years and assistant superintendent of transportation for two 
years, until February 1, when he was made superintendent of 
transportation. 


G. A. Stokes, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Toronto terminals of the Grand Trunk has been announced in 
these columns, entered the service of that company on November 
15, 1897, as a telegraph 
operator at Listowel, 
Ont., remaining in that 
position until October, 
1898. He was then un- 
til March of the follow- 
ing year relieving agent, 
and from March, 1899, 
to April, 1907, was agent 
consecutively at Harri- 
son, Ont., at Wingham, 
at Wiarton, and at 
Brantford. In April, 
1907, he was appointed 
train despatcher at 
Stratford, Ont., remain- 
ing in this position until 
November 1, 1910, when 
he was made yardmaster 
at Don, Toronto, and in 
September, 1912, was ap- 
pointed general yard- 
master at the Toronto 
terminals. He was pro- 
moted on October 25, of 
the same year, to acting superintendent of the Toronto terminals, 
which position he held at the time of his recent appointment as 
superintendent of the Toronto terminals of the same road, as 
above noted. 


William Scott Wilson, who has been appointed superintendent 
of transportation of the Ontario lines of the Grand Trunk, with 
headquarters at Toronto, Ont., as has been announced in these 
columns, was born at 
Caledonia, Ont., and was 
educated in the public 
and high schools of his 
native town. He began 
railway work in May, 
1888, as operator and 
ticket clerk on the 
Grand Trunk and served 
in the same capacity at 
various places in west- 
ern Ontario, until 1894, 
when he was made de- 
spatcher at London, Ont. 
From 1897 to 1901 he 
was with the Great 
Northern, in the states 
of Minnesota and Wash- 





G. A. Stokes. 


ington, also with the 
Pacific Coast Railway, 
and the Pacific Coast 


was appointed de- 
spatcher on the Grand 

- Trunk at Island Pond, 
Vt., in June, 1901, leaving that position in July, 1902, to go to 
the Rutland Railroad as despatcher at Rutland, Vt., and from 
December 1, 1902; to May, 1907, he was despatcher on the Grand 
Trunk at London, Ont. In May, 1907, he was made chief 
despatcher of the same road at Stratford, Ont., remaining in that 
position until July 1, 1910. He.was then promoted. to train- 
master at Stratford, which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as superintendent of transportation of the 
Ontario lines, of the same road, as above noted. 
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in charge of Rufus C. Chamberlain, until recently chief of police 
at Vancouver, B. C., whose title will be chief of the department 
of investigation, with office at Montreal, Que. Hereafter a!! ep. 
quiries or investigations excepting those involving the rela:ions 
between officials and employees, and those which must reces- 
sarily be conducted through the audit department, will be ader 
the control and supervision of the chief of the departmet of 
investigation, who will report to the president. ‘He wil! have 
such assistants on the different sections of the system as mxy be 
necessary to enable him to perform his work efficiently. 


W. A. Cooper, general superintendent of sleeping, dininz and 
parlor cars and news service of the Canadian Pacific, has been 
appointed manager, with office at Montreal, Que., and the follow- 
ing subordinate officers of this department have been appointed: 
A. Rutledge, general superintendent eastern lines, Montrea!; H, 
F. Mathews, general superintendent western lines, Winnipeg, 
Man.; H. G. Ganson, assistant general superintendent western 
lines, Vancouver, B. C.; F. A. Tingley, superintendent British 
Columbia division, Vancouver; W. H. Pratt, assistant superin- 
tendent British Colurabia division, Vancouver; J. M. Willard, 
assistant superintendent Manitoba division, Winnipeg, Man; 
D. S. Fraser, assistant superintendent Manitoba division, Winni- 
peg; A. Bayard Smith, assistant Superintendent, Toronto, Ont; 
W. H. Power, second assistant superintendent, Glen yards, Mont- 
real, Que., and J. H. McNeill, second assistant superintendent 
Alberta division, Calgary, Alta. 


Traffic Officers. 


R. R. Beegle has been appointed assistant milk freight agent 
of the Erie Railroad, with office at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Harry E. Webster has been appointed traveling coal freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Uniontown, 
Pa., succeeding H. C. Tucker, promoted. 


James R. Wood, passenger traffic manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., will be retired 
under the pension rules of the company on March 1. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


D. McCooe has been appointed superintendent of track of the 
Grand Trunk, at the Toronto, Ont., terminals. 


A. G. Holt is the assistant chief engineer of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, with office at Chicago, and not H. E. Holt 
as stated in our issue of last week. 


William D. Faucette, whose appointment as chief: engineer of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Portsmouth, Va. 
has been announced in these columns, was born in June, 1881, at 
Halifax, North Carolina, 
and was educated at 
North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, at 
Raleigh, N. C., where he 
received the degree of 
B. E. and C. E. He be- 
gan railway work with 
the Seaboard Air Line in 
1901 as inspecting en- 
gineer at Savannah, Ga., 
and was engaged in ter- 
minal, river and harbor 
work, also on yards, etc., 
and the following year 
was made assistant en- 
gineer at the Savannah 
office. Two years later 
he was placed in charge 
of that office, and in 1906 
was transferred as as- 
sistant engineer to the 
chief engineer’s office at 
Portsmouth, Va. In 1910 
he was made chief clerk to the president of the same 102d at 
New York, remaining in that position. President N. S. Mel- 
drum was succeeded by W. J. Harahan, in September, 1912, 
at which time Mr. Faucette was transferred in the ‘same capacity 
to Norfolk, Va. He remained in that position until Janu«ry, 1, 
1913, when he was made chief engineer of the same road, with 
headquarters at Portsmouth, as above noted. 





W. D. Faucette. 
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H. W. Ridgway, master mechanic of the Colorado & Southern 
at Denver, Colo., has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power and car department, with office at Denver, succeeding 
H. C. Van Buskirk, resigned. 


Howell H. Althouse, chief engineer of the Erie Railroad, hav- 
ing resigned to take service elsewhere, the duties of that office 
will, until further notice, devolve upon Robert C. Falconer, su- 
perincendent of construction, with headquarters at New York. 


Joseph Chidley, division master mechanic of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern at Collinwood, Ohio, has been appointed 
assis‘ant superintendent of motive power of the Lake Shore & 
Mic!::gan Southern, the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh, 
the hicago, Indiana & Southern, and the Indiana Harbor Belt, 
with office at Cleveland, succeeding S. K. Dickerson, transferred. 
0. M. Foster, division master mechanic of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, at Elkhart, Ind., has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic, Lake Shore division, with office at Collinwood, suc- 
ceeding Joseph Chidley, promoted. M: D. Franey, assistant di- 
visio)’ master mechanic, at Collinwood, succeeds Mr. Foster, 
and °. F. Kuhn, superintendent of shops at Collinwood, succeeds 
Mr. ‘raney. 


Purchasing Officers. 


George H. Jenkins has been appointed assistant to general 
purchasing agent of the Grand Trunk, with office at Montreal, 


Que. 


Joseph Campbell Snyder has been appointed assistant purchas- 
ing agent of the New York Central & Hudson River, with head- 
quarters at Grand Central Terminal, New York. He was born 
on March 24, 1876, at Richmond, Va., and was educated in the 
public schools at Washington, D. C. He began railway work on 
May 18, 1893, with the Richmond & Danville, now a part of the 
Southern Railway. In June, 1901, he entered the service of the 
New York Central & Hudson River as a stenographer in the 
purchasing department, and now becomes assistant purchasing 
agent of the same road in charge of the purchase of steel prod- 
ucts, rubber goods, paints, oils, and such other articles as may 
be assigned to him from time to time by the purchasing agent. 





OBITUARY. 





H. A. Price, assistant general passenger agent of the Inter- 
colonial Railway at Montreal, Que., died on February 2. 


W. J. O’Meara, for many years eastern passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at New York, died on Febru- 
ary 7, at Bellerose, Long Island, at the age of 46. He had 
been in the service of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for 27 
years. 


Joseph W. Gilluly, treasurer of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
died suddenly at his home in Denver, Colo., on February 6, aged 
62 years.’ Mr. Gilluly has been with the Denver & Rio Grande 
since August, 1872, when he began as a clerk in the auditor’s 
office. From August, 1878, to June, 1879, he was chief clerk in 
the treasurez’s office and was then auditor until November, 1880, 
when he was appointed cashier, which position he held until 
July, 1886, at which time he was elected treasurer. He also was 
treasurer of the Rio Grande Southern. 


_ Thomas Walton Roby, comptroller of the Seaboard Air Line 
since July 1, 1900, died on February 7, at Norfolk, Va. He was 
born on December 20, 1851, at Quincy, Gadsden county, Fla., and 
was educated at Quincy Academy. He began railway work in 
June, 1878, as bookkeeper on the Florida Central, and since that 
time has been in the continuous service of that and other com- 
panics now itcluded in the Seaboard Air Line. In April, 1880, 
he was made secretary and treasurer of the Florida Central and 
was later treasurer of the Florida Central & Western, then cash- 
ler and auditor of the same road. For about one month in 1884 
he wis auditor of the Florida Transit & Peninsula. From March, 
1884, to October of the following year he was auditor of consol- 
idate! lines known as the Florida Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany. and then to April, 1889, was auditor for receivers of the 
same road, later becoming auditor of the same property which 
was reorganized as the Florida Central & Peninsula. He was 
appointed comptroller of the Seaboard Air Line on July 1, 1900, 
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Equipment and Supplies. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





Tue Cuicaco, TERRE Haute & SouTHEASTERN is figuring on 
5 locomotives. 


THe LoutIsiaAna & ARKANSAS has ordered 4 ten-wheel locomo- 
tives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE BIRMINGHAM & SOUTHEASTERN has ordered 1 ten-wheel 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE WABASH, CHESTER & WESTERN has ordered 1 eight-wheel 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE MARYLAND STEEL ComPANy has ordered 1 six-wheel 
switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA RaILroap has ordered 30 Pacific type loco- 
motives and 15 switching locomotives, from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN, mentioned in the 
Railway Age Gazette of December 20 as figuring on a number 
of locomotives, is now definitely in the market for 23 switch- 
ing locomotives. 


Tue St. Louris SouTHWESTERN, mentioned in the Railway 
Age Gazette of January 17 as being in the market for 20 loco- 
motives, has ordered 10 consolidation locomotives and 10 ten- 
wheel locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





CAR BUILDING. 





THE HAVANA CENTRAL is in the market for 740 freight cars. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHio is in the market for 1,000 50-ton coke 
cars. 


Tue MinerAL RANGE is in the market for 100 all-steel rock 
cars. 


Tue Missourr, KANsas & Texas is in the market for 1,000 
drop-bottom stock cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric has ordered 1,000 box 
cars from the the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Harriman Lines have ordered 3,100 box cars and 2,200 
stock cars from the Pullman Company, 500 flat cars from the 
Bettendorf Axle Company, 2,000 gondola cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, and 800 automobile cars, 10 caboose cars 
and some box cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM has ordered 10,000 freight cars as 
follows: 4,500 from the Cambria Steel Company; 2,500 from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company; 1,500 from the Standard Steel Car 
Company; 1,000 from the American Car & Foundry Company, 
and 500 from the Ralston Steel Car Company. These cars will 
all be of 100,000 Ibs. capacity. Of-the total, the Lines East will 
get 5,000 cars and the Lines West, 5,000 cars. The order com- 
prises 8,000 all-steel hopper cars, 1,000 wood and steel gondola 
cars, 500 refrigerator cars and 500 wood and steel box cars. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





Tue Great NorTHERN has ordered 15,000 tons of rails from the 
Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue WATERLOO, CepAR Farts & NortTHeERN has ordered 7,000 
tons of rails from the Illinois Steel Company. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN STEEL.—Satisfaction with the present 
conditions in the steel industry is felt generally in spite of the 
recent falling off in orders. The volume of unfilled orders on 
the books guarantees steady operation for the first half of the 
year, and even if orders fall considerably below shipments within 
this period, steady operation for the mills in the last half of the 
year is assured. The prices are satisfactory, and should produc- 
tion continue at its present rate, earnings will be on a rising scale, 
for there is a large amount of steel to be delivered which was 
booked at prices considerably below current quotations. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York, has opened 
-a branch office in the Dooly block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


C. H. Burt, formerly in the signal department of the New York 
Central & Hudson River, has been appointed sales engineer of 
the Signal Accessories Company, 30 Church street, New York. 





The American Steel Foundries, New York, have declared a 
quarterly dividend of one-half of 1 per cent. The last previous 
quarterly dividend was 1% per cent., and was paid May 15, 1911. 


F. H. Allison has been made general purchasing agent in 
-charge of all office and factory supplies for the American Vana- 
dium Company and the Flannery Bolt Company, both of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


The Ceresit Waterproofing Company, Chicago, has created a 
superintendence department which will be in charge of John J. 
Lyons. It will be the function of this department to superintend 
any structure where engineers or architects desire to have a 
check on its practice of the waterproofing work. When super- 
intendence is desired, the company is prepared to give a bond 
of guarantee. 


C. J. Olmstead, who has been assistant western manager of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company in the western district, has 
been appointed western manager with headquarters at Chicago, 
effective February 1. 
Mr. Olmstead was born 
in Concord, Mich., and 
in 1890 entered the em- 
ploy of the Pullman 
Company at Chicago, as 
chief clerk in the manu- 
facturing and sales de- 
partment. He remained 
with this company in 
various capacities for 
several -years, leaving in 
April, 1905, as assistant 
to the general manager, 
to become associated 
with the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company as 
-commercial _represerita- 
tive in the western dis- 
trict. This position he 
held until he was pro- 
moted to the office of 
assistant western man- 
ager, with headquarters 
at Chicago, on June l, 
1912, which position he has held until his new promotion as 
western manager. 


C. J. Olmstead. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has re- 


ceived among recent orders the following: Two 50-ft. gas-elec- 


tric motor cars for the Great Northern; nine 100-h. p., four- 


motor, car equipments with Sprague-General Electric portable 
unit control for the Salt Lake & Ogden; one 15,000-k. w., Curtis 
turbo-alternator for the Rhode Island Company; sub-station 
equipment consisting of two 300-k. w., 600-v. rotary converters, 
six 100-k. w., 2300-370 v., transformers and switchboard appa- 
ratus, also 11 55-h. p. four-motor car equipments for the Toledo 


& Chicago Interurban. 


The annual report of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
for the year ending December 31, 1912, shows profits of $1,002,- 
260. After deductions for depreciation, improvements, interest 
and sinking fund payments, the amount available for dividends 
was $601,195.60. Four per cent. dividends amounting to $257,- 
“951.32 were paid, leaving a balance of $343,244.28 carried to 
The total surplus account carried forward at the close 
President W. O. Duntley, -in his 
report, states that the substantial increase in net earnings for 
the year 1912; compared with the year 1911, is due to the favor- 
able development of business generally during the last nine 
mionths. The plants are being operated to their capacity, neces- 
sary improvements have been ‘effected at all the plants, and they 


surplus. 
of the year was $2,007,181. 


thave been maintained in the usual first-class condition. 
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The twentieth annual dinner of the Chicago Railway E\juip- 
ment Company was held at the Union League Club in Chicago, 
on the evening of February 4. This being the “China” annive:sary 
of the organization of the company, all of the decorations were 
of a Chinese character. The dinner was attended’ by off cers, 
directors and stockholders of the. company and some ov iside 
guests. President E. B. Leigh and other officers of the company 
read papers reviewing its history, and showing how its present 
prosperity. has been attained. Secretary-Treasurer Walker and 
General Superintendent Harrison having been with the comipany 
ever since its organization, were presented with gold watcl:s by 
President Leigh on behalf of the company. Mr. Leigh hi-nself 
was then the recipient of a silver loving cup presented by the 
stockholders. H. S. Burkhardt, formerly president of the com- 
pany, acted as toastmaster, and short talks were made. by 
several persons. . 


Another important addition has been made to the Westing- 
house family of associated companies by the incorporation of 
the Locomotive Stoker Company, which corporation. wil! take 
over the patents, good- ' 
will and all other rights 
and interests, pertaining 
to mechanical stokers for 
locomotives, heretofore 
owned by the Westing- 
house Air Brake Com- 
pany. This includes the 
Street locomotive stoker, 
which has been so suc- 
cessfully developed un- 
der the auspices of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, by Clement F. 
Street, who now  be- 
comes vice-president and 
one of the directors of 
the Locomotive Stoker 
Company. The directors 
of the company are: H. 
H. Westinghouse, John 
F. Miller, A. L. Hum- 
phrey, W. S. Bartholo- 
mew and Clement F. 
Street. The officers of 
the company are as follows: W. S. Bartholomew, president; A. L. 
Humphrey, vice-president; Clement F. Street, vice-president; 
F. L. Wassell, secretary; P. W. Lander, treasurer, and J. H. 
Eicher, auditor. The headquarters of the company will be at 
Schenectady, N.-Y., where the Street stokers will be manv- 
factured as heretofore. Additional* manufacturing facilities have 
been provided to care for 
the rapidly increasing 
demand. The New York 
office of the company is 
at 30 Church street, and 
the Chicago office, 827 
Railway Exchange build- 
ing. W. S. Bartholomew, 
recently elected presi- 
dent of the Locomotive 
Stoker Company, has 
been in the railway sup- 
ply business for over 
twenty-five years, having 
been for many years 
western representative of 
the Adams & Westlake 
Company, and later east- 
ern manager of that com- 
pany, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. He went 
with the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, as 
New England manager, 
in 1903, and became 
western manager in 1905, which position he has held tc date. 
He is succeeded as western manager by C. J. Olmstead, who 
has up to this time been assistant western manager, as ‘et 
tioned elsewhere in these columns. A. L. Humphrey, wo, 





W. S. Bartholomew. 





A. L. Humphrey. 
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addition to his-many other duties, becomes one of the vice- 
presidents - of the Locomotive Stoker Company, is well known 
in railway and railway 
supply circles, having for 
ten years prior to 1888 
been apprentice, foreman 
and master mechanic on 
the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific and 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railways. From 
1888 to 1903 he was su- 
perintendent of motive 
power of the Colorado 
Midland, Colorado 
Southern and Chicago & 
Alton railroads; 1903 to 
1905, western manager 
of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, 
Chicago; 1905 to 1909, 
general manager of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Pittsburgh, 
and from 1909 to date 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, which 
position he still holds.. Clement F. Street, vice-president of the 
Locomotive Stoker Company was born near Salem, Ohio, and 
at the age of 18, after attending college for one year, entered 
the works of the Buckeye Engine Company as a machinist’s 
apprentice. After three years he entered the drawing room of 
the same company. The next two years were spent in drawing and 
erecting steam engines and boilers on the road. For two years 
alter this he was chief draftsman for the Johnstown Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., and for the following four years, chief drafts- 
man in the motive power department of the Chicago & St. Paul 
Railway’ with office-at Milwaukee, Wis. In 1892 he resigned this 
position to go to the Railway and Engineering Review, Chicago, 
as mechanical editor with which publication he remained for 
seven years, both as mechanical editor and manager. One year 
of this time, however, was spent in a trip around the world in 
the interest of the Field Columbia Museum. He left the Railway 
and Enginering Review to go to the Dayton Malleable Iron 
Company and spent nine years in designing and selling railway 
supplies for this company, for the Wellman, Seaver, Morgan 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and for the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1907 he conceived 
his general idea of the locomotive stoker and arranged with the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company to supply the necessary funds 
for developing it. Since that time he has devoted his entire time 
and energy to the perfection of the device, and during the past 
year has conducted a regular business of making and selling these 
stokers under the firm name of Clement F. Street, Inc., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Clement F. Street. 


The McKeen Motor Car Company, Omaha, Neb., has received 
orders as follows: Two 55-ft. motor cars and one 200-h. p. 
switching locomotive for the Minneapolis & Northern; one 70-ft. 
200-h. p. motor car and one 200-h. p. switching locomotive for the 
Lake Erie & Yourgstown; five 70-ft. motor cars. for the Sunset- 
Central lines, for use on the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rail- 
toad & Steamship Company, the Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio, and the Houston & Texas Central. 


H. M. Perry has accepted a position with Edwin S. Woods & 
Co., Chicago, manufacturers--of “anti-friction” side and center 
bearings and will devote’his. energies to both the mechanical and 
sale: departments. Mr.. “Perry has had a wide experience in car 
building? shaving been. ‘connected with the Flint & Pere Mar- 
quecie, the: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Algoma Cen- 
tral & Hudson Bay in the: capacity of master car builder. Mr. 
Perry was connected with the Pullman Company about 1885 as 
Zencral superintendent, and shortly thereafter with the United 
Sta‘es Rollftig’ Stock. Company in the same capacity; and at a 
later date with the Madison Car Company as manager. Later 
he devoted about three ’ years to expert investigation on brake 
beams in Service. 
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Railway Construction, 





ABERDEEN & Rock FisH.—An extension has been opened for 
business from Oak Mills Junction, N. C., east via Skibo to 
Fayetteville, 13 miles. 


ALToonNA NorTHERN (Electric).—An officer writes that the com- 
pany will build the line from Altoona, Pa., to Patton, 20 miles. 
S. Morris, Altoona, may be addressed. (January 31,. p. 230.) 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—See San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake. 


CENTRAL IDAHO RAILROAD.—See Oregon Short Line. 


CHARLESTON INTERURBAN.—This company will build an exten- 
sion, it is said, east to Montgomery, W. Va., about 25 miles. The 
route is via Dana, Malden, Dickson and Cedargrove. W. E. 
Chilton, Charleston, W. Va., is president. 


Gutr, Texas & Western.—According to press reports this 
company has amended its charter to build an extension of the 
line under construction from Jacksboro southeast to Sales- 
ville, 23 miles, from the latter place south to Mineral Wells, an 
additional 8 miles. Surveys for this extension were started 
some time ago. (September 20, p. 559.) 


IpAHO NoRTHERN RaiLway.—See Oregon Short Line. 


KenTucky, TENNESSEE & ALABAMA.—This company is to be 
organized at Chattanooga, Tenn., it is said, to build from Will- 
iamsburg, Ky., southwest to Chattanooga, Tenn., about 150 miles, 
with branch lines to Harriman and to Wartburg. 


Mosite & OuI0.—A new branch called the Dawes branch has 
been opened for business from Mann, Ala., to Dawes, 8 miles. 


Morcantown & Dunkirk VALLEY (Electric) —See Morgan- 
town & Wheeling. 


MorGANTOwN & WHEELING (Electric).—An officer is quoted 
as saying that this company proposes to build about 65 miles 
from Cassville, W. Va., northwest via Brave, Pa., to Wheeling, 
W. Va. The Morgantown & Dunkirk Valley, which is building 
from Morgantown, W. Va., northwest via Randall, Cassville 
and Pentress to Blacksville, 2212 miles, is to form part of the 
line. L. S. Brock, president, and Hennon & Hartley, chief engi- 
neers. 


NATIONAL RAILWAys OF MeExico.—A new line on the Guadala- 
jara division has been opened for business from Penjamo, Mex., 
south to Jauja and Zacapu, 48 miles, with a spur from Jauja to 
Cantabria, 3 miles. 


New York Roaps.—The New York Public Service Commission, 
First district, has awarded contracts for the construction of the 
Astoria branch to Cooper & Evans at $860,744, and for the 
Corona branch to the E. E. Smith Contracting Company at 
$2,063,588, of the proposed rapid transit system in Queens bor- 
ough. These branches are to run from the Queens end of the 
Queensboro bridge, one north to Astoria and the other east- 
wardly to Corona and Flushing. The contracts awarded cover 
the greater part of these two routes. Bids for the section cover- 
ing the junction and embracing the joint station near the Queens 
end of the Queensboro bridge have not yet been asked for. Both 
lines will be elevated railroads, and under the proposed dual sys- 
tem are to be operated jointly by the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the New York Municipal Railway Corporation 
(Brooklyn Rapid Transit). (January 31, p. 231.) 


NorTHERN Paciric.—According to press reports bids are being 
asked for grading a 12-mile ‘extension of the Sunnyside branch 
from Gibbon, Wash., northwest to Granview. 

The Sidney brarich of the Yellowstone division has been 
opened for business from Glendive, Mont., north to Sidney, 
55.2 miles. 


Om Bett (Electric).—An officer writes that the plans call for 
a line from Charleston, Ill, south via Casey, Bellair, Oblong, 
Hariinville, Bridgeport, Linn. and Patton to Mt. Carmel, about 
100 miles. Contracts -have been let to the Lamar Construction 
Company. Track has been laid on 14 miles and this section is 
now in operation. . There will be-two steel bridges on the first 
section between Oblong and Bridgeport, including one 80-ft. span, 
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and another of 160 ft. The company expects to develop a traffic 
in oil, coal, stone, hay, corn, livestock, fruit, poultry and farming 
produce. W. E. Finley, president, Bridgeport. (November 15, 
p. 973.) 


Orecon SHort Line.—On the Idaho division a new branch 
called the Central Idaho Railroad has been opened for business 
from Shoshone, Idaho, west to Hill City, 73.1 miles. The line 
between Murphy, Nampa, and Montour, 73 miles, formerly op- 
erated as the Idaho Northern Railway, is now operated by the 
Oregon Short Line, as a part of its Idaho division. 


Prince Epwarp IsLtanp.—A new branch has been opened for 
business called the Elmira & Souris branch, from Elmira, Prince 
Edward Island, eastward to Souris, 14.7 miles. 


San ANTONIO, FrepericKsBuRG & NorTHERN.—An officer of this 
company, which was incorporated in Texas with $30,000 capital, 
and headquarters at Fredericksburg and San Antonio, writes that 
the company plans to carry out work on a line which was started 
in 1890, and was later abandoned. Since that time several un- 
successful attempts have been made to revise the proposition. 
R. A. Love and Foster Crane have arranged to finance the project. 
The final location of the line, which includes some of the old 
grade, has been made, and construction work is now under way. 
The plans call for a line from a point on the Kerrville branch of 
the San Antonio & Aransas Pass, about four miles northwest of 
Waring, Kendall county, Tex., north to Fredericksburg, in Gil- 
lespie county, about 25 miles. Construction work on several miles 
will be heavy. One mile at the summit will call for the removal 
of over 100,000 cu. yds. of rock. The maximum grade at 
the summit will be 2 per cent. compensated, and the maximum 
curvature will be 5 deg. The line will be laid with 60-lb. rail. 
Cotton, grain and stock will be the principal commodities handled 
by the line. R. A. Love, president; F. Crane, vice-president; 
A. L. Cunningham, chief engineer. (January 17, p. 132.) 


San Pepro, Los ANceLes & Sart LAke.—An officer writes that 
the company is locating the line from Riverside, Cal., north to 
Keenbrook, 25 miles, to have a maximum grade of 1 per cent., 
from Keenbrook to Cajon Summit, 1234 miles, to have a grade 
of 2 2/10 per cent., and from Cajon Summit to Otis, 56 miles, 
to have a grade of 1 per cent. No estimate has been made of the 
cost of constructing this new line, and it has not yet been de- 
cided to build the line. At present the company operates 
its trains between Colton and Daggett via the Cajon Pass 
over the Santa Fe tracks. The grades on this line in Cajon Pass 
west of the Summit are 2 2/10 per cent. and 3 per cent. A second 
track for eastbound traffic is being built by the Santa Fe between 
Cajon and Summit stations, which will provide a maximum 2 2/10 
per cent. grade for that road on the west side of the Pass. 
(January 10, p. 88.) 


Waycross & WESTERN.—This company will increase its capital 
stock from $250,000 to $710,000, it is said, and will issue bonds 
to pay for the line under construction for some time from Way- 
cross, Ga., southwest via Sirmans and Milltown to Ray’s Mills, 
51 miles. Twenty-one miles have been completed. The Empire 
Construction Company has the contract to build the line. 
(November 29, p. 1064.) 


Winnemucca NorTHERN.—An officer writes that the prospects 
of building this line from Winnemucca, Nev., northeast to Boise, 
Idaho, are good. Grading contracts will probably be let as soon 
as the location surveys are completed. The line may eventually 
be extended northeast into Montana. There will be about 40 miles 
of heavy work and 20 miles of rock work. The maximum grade 
will be 2 per cent. on four miles, and on the rest of the line 1 
per cent. There will be a steel bridge 604 ft. long and another 
550 ft. long, with about five miles of trestles. The company ex- 
pects to develop a traffic in ore from the mines, also in cattle, 
sheep and grain. Thomas Nelson is president; H. H. Sheldon, 
chief engineer, and E. R. Place, general manager, Winnemucca. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





Beaumont, TEx.—The St. Louis & San Francisco has awarded 
a contract to J. W. Thompson & Co., St. Louis, for the con- 
struction of new freight and passenger terminals, including a 
passenger station, inbound and outbound freight sheds, and the 
necessary yards, team tracks, etc. 
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CHESAPEAKE & Ox1I0.—The Elkhorn Fuel Company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of West Virginia to acquire absut 
300,000 acres of coal properties in Kentucky. These coal prop- 
erties are said to comprise nearly all of the Elkhorn seam of 
coal not now owned by the Consolidation Coal Company. The 
C. & O. has agreed to build a line from its Big Stony division 
through the middle of this 300,000 acres. 


Cuicaco, Mempuis & Gutr.—This road, which runs from = 
burg, Tenn., to Hickman, Ky., 52 miles, has been bought by 
the Illinois Central, which company has assumed the $735,000 
5 per cent. bonds due January 1, 1940. 





Cuicaco, TerrE Haute & SouTHEASTERN.—One per cent. has 
béen declared on the $6,500,000 income mortgage bonds as the 
amount to which coupons No. 7 and 8, together, are entitied, 
The interest on these bonds during the period covered by 
coupons No. 1 to 8, inclusive, is non-cumulative and heretofore 
three payments of 1 per cent. each have been made, one in 
1911 and two in 1912. 


CLEVELAND SHort Line.—The Ohio Public Service Commission 
has granted its permission to this company to issue $1,000,000 
common stock. The company now has $3,750,000 outstanding 
common stock, all of which is owned by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, which company has subscribed for the 
additional $1,000,000 stock. The L. S. & M. S. also owns 
$3,525,000 preferred stock and $7,000,000 4%4 per cent. bonds. 


Fircupurc Rartroap.—This company, which is leased by the 
Boston & Maine, has sold to Blodgett & Company, Boston, 
Mass., and N. W. Harris & Co., New York, $400,000 20-year 
4% per cent. bonds at 100.42. 


GALVESTON, Houston & HeENpDERSON.—The Texas commission 
has placed a valuation of $2,919,249 on this property. The 
company had filed a petition for a revaluation to show that 
the valuation was equal to the $3,000,000 outstanding securities, 
This is the first of the Texas lines to get a revaluation to pro- 
vide for paying off and refinancing maturing bonds. 


GranD TruNK.—The directors have declared a dividend of 2% 
per cent. on the third preference stock. These dividends are 
payable from the earnings of 1912. Dividends of 1% per cent. 
and % of 1 per cent., respectively, were declared from the 
earnings of 1911 and 1910. 


Lrttte Mriami.—L. von Hoffman & Company, New York, have 
purchased from the Pennsylvania Company a block of $1,- 
026,000 Little Miami 4 per cent. bonds, dated November 1, 
1912-1962, issued to refund the 5 per cent. bonds which ma- 
tured last November. 


NorroLkK SouTHERN.—Harris, Forbes & Co. have bought from 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., both of New York, $6,000,000 first and 
refunding 5 per cent. 50-year bonds which the railroad com- 
pany sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. for the purpose of retiring 
notes which were issued to buy three small roads in North 
Carolina, and to connect these roads and build termina!s in 
Raleigh and Chattanooga. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—See an item in regard to the Harriman 
Lines’ dissolution plan in General News. 


> 


Union Pactric.—See an item in regard to the Harriman Lines 
dissolution plan in General News. 


VircintaAn Raittway.—Stockholders have voted to approve the 
suggestion of the directors to reduce the stock from $34,85° 000 
to $31,271,500. (January 24, page 192.) 


WasasH-PittspurGH TERMINAL.—Daniel B. Ely & Co. ‘ew 
York, say that the reorganization plan of the Wabash-! ‘tts- 
burgh Terminal and the Wheeling & Lake Erie will ery 
shortly be made public. 





‘Arica-La Paz RatLway—It is estimated that the rai vay 
from Arica, Chile, to La Paz, Bolivia, will have an annual fre ght 
traffic of 40,000 tons, consisting principally of ores from the 
Corocoro and Tacora mines. Passenger trains will take 16 h. urs 
in making the trip from Arica to La Paz. 










